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HEALTH CARE A NECESSITY 


Every now and then, and far too frequently, some one is quoted in 
the daily press as saying that Canada just does not have enough hospitals 
or enough doctors to establish any national plan for health services: all 
further discussion of health insurance, in the face of this fact, is supposed 
to be futile. What the person is really saying is that health services are 
now scarce; there is not enough of this commodity to go around, and 
hence we should let supply and demand determine who gets what—or any. 

When essential commodities are in short supply—such as foods in 
time of war—we decide that their distribution should be controlled by 
rationing or that the government, with the full approval of the people, 
should get busy to ensure that the requisite amount is available. Are we 
to consider health services a luxury, available only in limited quantities 
to those who can afford to pay for them? Or can we not act on the 
modern idea that health care is a necessity? The health of the nation is 
decidedly the nation’s business. 

Our federal government, in the health grants, has taken some action 
to increase the supply of health facilities and personnel, and the provinces 
have taken almost full advantage of the offer. This, however, is not 
enough. The Canadian Welfare Council’s committee on health services 
has reached agreement on the following points: 

“A healthy population is one of the objectives of any country ... 
In order that a country may have a healthy population, it should accept 
as a goal that health services essential to his needs should be provided and 
be accessible to each person, and that the country should establish a 
program designed to meet this goal... Each person’s ability to maintain 
or improve his own health is controlled by the availability of the medical 
facilities and personnel which he needs, and by his financial ability to 
make use of them .. .” 

“While it is true that it would be undesirable to institute a plan for 
payment while there were serious deficiencies in all types of facilities 
and personnel, the plan cannot be deferred until all facilities are adequate. 
Serious shortages will influence the choice of the stages by which a com- 
plete plan will be put into effect. Grants for increasing facilities or for 
the training of personnel will be appropriate at certain points, but they 
should not be the only approach. In the long run, increased demand for 
facilities and personnel will also increase the supply. If a plan for payment 
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is deferred until facilities are adequate we shall never have such a plan. 
A program to increase facilities and a plan for payment for their use 
should be developed at the same time.” 

The argument about the lack of facilities can too easily become an 
escape from the reality of our need for a plan for the satisfactory distri- 
bution of a necessity. 


ONTARIO STUDY ON ADOPTION 


One of the most puzzling questions about child care is why children 
are placed in foster homes and institutions instead of adoption homes. 
In some parts of Canada applicants must wait as long as two years to 
adopt a child. At the same time, there are many youngsters in foster 
homes and institutions. Why, adopting parents wonder, can they not 
adopt one of the many children in foster care? Why, the municipalities 
ask, must they maintain children whom they think could be provided 
with a permanent adoption home at no cost to the municipality? 


The fact that some 8,000 children in Ontario in April 1951 were said 
to be maintained in temporary homes at public expense prompted the 
Minister of Public Welfare to establish a Committee on Child Care and 
Adoption Services to examine the situation. The Committee’s Report 
makes it clear that many Ontario children who are in temporary care are 
not available for adoption. There are a number of reasons for this: many 
of the children have strong ties with their own families but for some 
reason must be cared for apart from their families, temporarily, but not 
permanently. Other children are over “the easily adoptable age”. Still 
others because of mental, physical, or behaviour difficulties cannot be 
considered for adoption. (In some parts of Canada racial and religious 
factors also have an effect on the adoptability of children.) 


The Report also reveals some of the current problems which face the 
Children’s Aid Societies in Ontario—staff shortage, financial problems 
and lack of resources to strengthen families in the community. These 
problems are typical of the problems facing all child welfare services. 
It is apparent that even temporary placement of children could be 
avoided if there were more forms of aid such as homemaker service and 
financial help to enable parents to keep their children at home. 


Many social welfare agencies are so pressed by day-to-day demands 
that they have too little time for long-range planning or the projection 
of goals for the future. The Report to the Minister of the Committee on 
Child Care and Adoption Services presents concrete suggestions to 
Children’s Aid Societies in Ontario for meeting both immediate needs 
and reaching long-term objectives. There is value in this kind of examina- 
tion, and a challenge to agencies to go ahead with realistic goals in mind. 
The specific recommendations are related to needs in Ontario, but the 
principles can be applied in any part of Canada. 
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FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


Our editorial heart sank when the 
July number of British Columbia's 
Welfare arrived with a note: “It is 
necessary to suspend publication . . .” 


It was always one of the joys of 
looking through our In-basket to 
find the latest issue of this vivacious 
magazine: few magazines talk about 
such serious subjects so zestfully. It 
seemed to say always: Our work is 
important; we must think deeply and 
seriously about it; let’s go on with it— 
let’s enjoy it! Near the end of the last 
issue we find this: “British Columbia’s 
Welfare is ten years old this month 
and, thank you, we wish you a happy 
birthday too, because, as Eeyore said 
to Pooh Bear, you wouldn’t want to 
be unhappy on our birthday, would 
you?” We are unhappy on your 
tenth anniversary, B.C.’s Welfare. 
We’re going to miss the articles by 
your workers, who are keen enough 
about their jobs to write about them. 
We're going to miss your editorial 
comments, so pungent and searching; 
they always made us smile (or call to 
some one in the next office, “Listen to 
this!”), but they always made us sit 
up and take notice, and think! Well, 
happy birthday to you: the people 
who used to get out British Colum- 
bia’s Welfare will be doing other 
things with vitality and humour. But 
we'd like to say many happy returns 
of your magazine. aes 


Eugene Forsey’s article on the 
National Income on page 36, pepper- 
ed with figures, is fascinating for 
those who naturally find figures ex- 
citing, and for the rest of us it 
presents facts that we as Canadians 
ought to know whether we like 
figures or not. People who tend to 
shy away from statistics can be pleas- 
antly surprised to discover how 
interesting they are when you take a 
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good look at them—like a lot of other 
things, caterpillars for instance. Not 
that there is any caterpillar repulsive- 
ness in the present state of the Cana- 
dian national income! The figures in 
the article on Family Service, page 
26, are interesting too, if not quite so 
cheerful, but we need to be sobered 
up a bit by some of the facts about 
the ordinary everyday family. 
eee 

Blodwen Davies, who has contrib- 
uted the article “Community Life in 
a School Section” (page 17) is a pro- 
fessional writer to whom we are 
much indebted for giving an article 
to this magazine. “The writing I have 
done”, she says, “has been an effort, 
for the most part, to interest Cana- 
dians in their own history by bringing 
to life the personality of pioneers, 
rather than the stressing of political 
events,—or wars. Perhaps you know I 
wrote the summary volume of the 
Youth Commission reports (Youth 
Speaks its Mind)”. Among her best 
known books are Gaspé, Land of 
History and Romance; The Charm of 
Ottawa; Quebec, Portrait of a Pro- 
vince, and A Study of Tom Thom- 
son, which she not only wrote but 
set and printed by hand. 

Miss Davies has been studying 
folklore for the past three years and 
is anxious to find other people in 
Ontario who are doing the same 
thing. We had to ask her the mean- 
ing of the term “fractur art” used in 
her article. She replied that “it is a 
folk art that stems from the art of 
illumination, and the word ‘fractur’ 
is from the broken gothic script used 
in the baptismal certificate or the 
illuminated paper commemorating a 
special event”. M.M.K. 
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EL Mohammed is a “model” 
7 a a few miles from Bagh- 

dad. It has been created since 
1948 by the building by the govern- 
ment of about 500 subsidized houses 
to rent to low-paid workers, most of 
them employed by the government 
itself. It has its own school, its variety 
of little shops, its police station and 
its public clinic. Around its edges are 
clustered the mud huts of squatters 
built by themselves on the banks of 
the river which meanders past the 
hospital and the slaughterhouses in its 
earlier stretches. And in the centre 
of the village is the first Social Wel- 
fare Centre erected in Iraq for com- 
‘unity activities. 


The Village 
The treeless and grassless streets 
are wide and paved, and around the 
Centre are open spaces, planned as 
gardens when irrigation, control of 
goats and availability of man-power 
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Dr. Govan and a student 
in front of Queen Aliya College, 
Baghdad. 


IS THIS SOCIAL WORK? 


By ELIZABETH GOVAN 


Secretary for Special Projects, 
Canadian Welfare Council 


make this improvement practical. 
Around the circle, the houses present 
a solid brick front, since, in Iraqi 
fashion, each house with its courtyard 
or garden is completely enclosed. 

In some houses,—and this is also 
the construction of the mud _ huts,— 
the front door leads into a square 
courtyard off which all rooms lead. 
In the majority in the housing pro- 
ject it leads into a hall, with one or 
two rooms on each side, and hence 
through the house into the courtyard. 
Part of the court is paved with flag- 
stones; a small section, irrigated of 
necessity, may be used as a garden, 
with a grape vine trailing over a 
trellis. In one corner stairs lead to the 
flat roof on which the family sleep 
in summer, when the thermometer 
climbs to 120° for two months; and 
under the stairs may be a wired cage 
for a couple of scrawny hens. An- 
other corner has the latrine and the 
bathroom equipped with a tap and 
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perhaps a shower, a third has a fire- 
place for the laundry or the clay 
cone-shaped oven in which bread is 
baked. The courtyard itself, sur- 
rounded by its high wall, is only 
about 15 feet square. 


In the House 


Inside the house the two or three 
rooms are used largely for sleeping 
although one may be a “living room” 
in our sense of the word. The windows 
are small, to exclude the heat of the 
summer and the cold of the winter. 
Couches or beds are supplemented at 
night when the pile of mattresses and 
quilts in the corner will be spread on 
the floor. Extra clothing is stored in 
boxes under beds. A corner table, 
three or four chairs and of course a 
cradle complete the furniture. Straw 
mats may cover the concrete floor 
and on the rough brick or plaster 
walls are a few family photographs 
and pictures from magazines. There 
is electricity (from 4 p.m. to mid- 
night): there may be a radio, an iron, 
—even a sewing machine, for this is a 
relatively well-off community with 
regular income: the beginnings of the 
new middle class. Each room is about 
twelve feet by six feet in size, and 
the house may shelter as many as 15 
people: the average is 63. 

The kitchen is about six feet square, 
and contains no furniture except an 
open or screened cupboard for stor- 
ing food. About two feet above the 
floor is a water tap, occasionally with 
a sink under it. In one corner is the 
kerosene burner stove, sometimes sup- 
plemented by a small charcoal stove 
in an iron box. One pot will serve 
for all cooking, which will be boiled 
on the burner, the charcoal being used 
for “barbecued” squares of meat and 
vegetables or “kabobs” of minced 
meat. Small glasses with saucers and 
spoons for the clear sweet tea, perhaps 
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small coffee cups, a few tin plates, 
and the kitchen equipment is com- 
plete, stacked in a corner or, in the 
best houses, on a box or shelf. Only 
enough food will be bought for one 
day because of the lack of refriger- 
ation. 


The People 


The basic family consists of course 
of parents and children, but in roughly 
half the houses there are other rela- 
tives. The strong kinship claims are 
legalized by the provision in Islamic 
laws that a man is responsible for any 
one who becomes destitute if, (if that 
person had money), he would inherit 
from him on his death. Aged parents, 
single brothers, orphaned children, 
thus become part of the man’s family 
and of his responsibility. 

The man, in this community, is 
generally a government employee: 
he works as a teacher, policeman, 
bus driver, office worker, gardener, 
laborer, etc. If he works in an office 
he works from nine in the winter 
and seven in the summer, until three 
or one, without a break; in many cases 
he works also in some private concern 
in the late afternoon and evening to 
supplement his wages. 


Practically no women work outside 
the home. In the house they are busy 
with household tasks, including the 
sewing for the female members and 
the children, as few clothes are ready 
made. They provide the simple meals, 
a light breakfast, and a heavy meal 
about three o'clock, with constant 
cups of tea or coffee in between. 


The basic diet of the mass of the 
people is bread, dates and leban (the 
closest equivalent here is yogurt) 
served as cheese, curds, or diluted as 
milk. This is supplemented as income 
permits with rice, boiled or grilled 
meat or fowl, vegetables and fruit 
(and inevitably, ‘coke’!). 
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While men wear either western or 
the traditional clothes—or a combina- 
tion—women and girls wear loose 
cotton western dresses covered, after 
they are 11 or 12 years of age and 
when they leave their homes, by an 
“abba” or black sleeveless gown which 
envelops them from head to foot, but 
leaves the face visible. (In some areas 
girls begin to wear the “abba” when 
they are six or seven, in others when 
they are eight, and—in Baghdad a 
relatively small number now—cover 
their faces with a “veil”.) 

The woman’s social life is limited 
to exchanging visits with female 
friends, although she may go to the 
cinema with suitable protective com- 
pany occasionally. The man attends 
the cinema, sits sociably for hours in 
coftee shops or, in this village, he 
may play football. Children play 
together until they are about seven 
years of age and are given little 
restraint; later the traditional strict 
rules of behaviour are enforced. 


In this selected community most of 
the younger men and boys are liter- 
ate (about 75 per cent of the males), 
or are attending school. Only 35 
per cent of the women are literate, 
and of those who have gone to school 
very few have graduated from the 
primary level. (In the country as a 
whole the estimate of illiteracy runs 
as high as 90 per cent of the whole 
population. ) 

And around the village as far as 
eye can see stretches the desert: flat 
and leafless except for the camel 
thorn; in the distance rise the crumbl- 
ing ruins of a town of many centuries 
ago. 

This is not a typical village of Iraq: 
most of its inhabitants work in the 
city, and the amenities are those of 
the city. They are relatively wealthy 
by Iraq standards. Tel Mohammed is 
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a village which presents a picture 
half-way between the new and the 
old: it is the village in which the first 
students of social work in Iraq gained 
their first field work experience. 


* * * 


The Students 


The twenty-five students were 
fourth year College girls, ranging in 
age from 24 to 32 years. Under the 
public education system they came to 
College to receive free education (in- 
cluding transportation and board in 
residence if required) and in return 
signed a contract to work for the 
government for three or four years 
after graduation. Inside the women’s 
College buildings they looked and 
acted like college students anywhere, 
except that they wore no make-up ex- 
cept nail polish and they did not have 
“boy friends”. Their social experience 
was very limited. One girl, having 
lived in residence for four years, said 
she had only been in three or four 
stores, because her family did not 
approve. She had never been to the 
bazaar, and only very occasionally 
to the cinema. Among the group there 
was considerable variation in the 
amount of freedom they were allowed, 
demonstrating the changing cultural 
pattern of the East. Outside the Col- 
lege, about two-thirds of the students 
wore “abbas” and all were strictly 
ruled by the cultural precepts con- 
trolling what girls could and could 
not do. 

They were accustomed to the idea 
of practice teaching for teachers in 
training; and they readily accepted 
social work practice as an essential 
part of their own training. 


Field Work 


The field work was planned in 
relation to the Social Welfare Centre 
at Tel Mohammed which, recently 
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Handeraft Class at Social Welfare 


Centre, Tel Mohammed. 


constructed, had not yet developed 
a program under the two staff mem- 
bers appointed to it. The plan was 
therefore designed to give these girls 
an experience in the kind of practice 
which it would be possible for them 
to engage in later—taking into con- 
sideration the activities that the com- 
munity would permit girls to engage 
in, and the welfare needs of the coun- 
try; and at the same time to assist 
the Ministry of Social Affairs in the 
development of a community centre 
program. 

The students attended a meeting of 
the staff of the Centre and officials in 
the village to talk over with them 
what they wanted to do and to learn 
about the local community. In com- 
mittees, which reported to the class, 
they visited the official responsible 
for the housing administration, the 
school, the clinic, and the YWCA 
which had started a sewing class. 
They helped plan a questionnaire to 
determine the interests of the com- 
munity, visited about one-quarter of 
the homes to complete the question- 
naire, and tabulated the results. As 
they became quickly aware of the 
needs, they started classes in literacy 
for women over 12 years of age, and 
handcraft and play groups for younger 
girls and the youngest boys. ‘As they 
became alive to the local needs, they 
passed on suggestions for immediate 
action to the staff, involving them in 
their activities, and encouraging them 
to develop the on-going program. 
When they encountered a difficult 
problem, they brought it back to the 
appropriate lecturer in the class room, 
discussing the possible remedies for 
the incidence of bilharzia, the way to 
help a disturbed child participate in 
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the group, or the interpretation of the 
purpose of the survey to a family. 


Home Visiting 

Just an ordinary field work project? 
It was an experience so new to the 
girls and to the village, that their 
excitement knew no bounds. I, as the 
foreigner, left it to the girls to decide 
what they could or could not do. We 
planned the visiting carefully: would 
they go in pairs or singly? “We 
couldn’t go into strange houses alone: 
we must go in couples.” After two 
days of visiting, three of the students 
came to me: “Why can’t we go 
alone?” 

The following week Fathiya plead- 
ed that she had been sick and unable 
to visit whereas all the others were 
talking about their experiences: could 
she go on an extra day? I wondered 
to myself how this girl, one of the 
most “protected” in the group, would 
manage and, when she returned three 
completed questionnaires, I asked her. 
She was shyly but happily embarrass- 
ed: “I did not quite like to go myself, 
so I asked a little girl whom I met on 
the village street to go with me.’ 
So were the community precepts 
obeyed. 

Almost without exception the girls 
met with the utmost friendliness: they 
were invited to lunch or given a 
“sikan” of tea; they were met on the 
street by women who begged for a 
Visit; neighbours crowded into the 
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houses to which they went. The 
women who met so few strangers and 
who had such limited social life wel- 
comed them with true Arab hospi- 
tality, made them feel at home, and 
at the same time answered their ques- 
tions readily and with overwhelming 
interest. Occasionally they had diffi- 
culty: one family was suspicious; an- 
other hid the furniture, thinking these 
people would give them things if they 
appeared poverty-stricken. But to 
balance this, another family, before 
the girls were aware of what was 
happening, sent the children to the 
neighbours to bring chairs so that 
they could sit down. One pair came 
back quite amused: they had found 
only the man at home, and, after 
answering their questions, he had 
asked their advice about his taking 
a second wife! (The first census, 
taken in 1951, shows tentatively that 
90 per cent of the married men have 
only one wife). 


The Centre’s Program 

They quickly became aware of 
some of the women’s interests, and of 
some of the problems, so we did not 
wait for the completion of the ques- 
tionnaire to start activities. The 
Centre staff had already started a 
fortnightly showing of educational 
films, attended by such crowds that 
the showing was moved into the open 
air. They had also opened the audi- 
torium, now equipped with magazines 
for the use of the men in the eve- 
nings, and, encouraged by the school, 
boys began to bring their homework 
there. One of the requests received 
by the girls and passed on to the staff 
was that the reading room should be 
reserved on certain days for the 
women, since of course both sexes 
could not use it at the same time. 
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The YWCA was providing a weekly 
sewing class for women, and was 
having trouble because of the need 
to limit numbers. 

The students therefore undertook 
two activities: a literacy class for 
women over 12 years of age, and a 
handcrafts and games period for girls 
under 12 and for small boys. These 
were held once a week, at different 
times, with the class divided into two 
sections to take responsibility. 


Literacy Class 

In the literacy class the students 
were overwhelmed with the import- 
ance of what they had undertaken. 
When an attractive young mother in 
her twenties exclaims, with tears in 
her eyes: “I would give you all the 
gold I have if you could teach me 
to read!”, what young teacher would 
not be affected? Often we were told 
the women waited at the door for 
half an hour or more before we 
arrived. Although we had set 12 as 
the minimum age, a dozen younger 
girls appeared: a deputation of the 
students approached me: “We can’t 
possibly turn them away. They are 
so anxious to learn, and they say their 
parents will not let them go to school. 
Could we not start them and then 
visit their parents to try to persuade 
them to let them attend school next 
year?” And when I asked Siham a 
few weeks later, as she struggled with 
her wide-eyed group, “What about 
the visiting?” she told me it was al- 
ready done. 

Even the janitor of the building 
was affected: he wanted to learn 
arithmetic, so Zakhia agreed to teach 
him for fifteen minutes each day 
before the class, and kept to her 
agreement. 
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The Unesco literacy expert in- 
structed the girls in the methods of 
teaching adults and demonstrated 
with their classes at the Centre. The 
students smiled but understood when 
a few of the women refused to par- 
ticipate because the teacher was a 
man; and when one older woman, 
excited as a child on the first day at 
school, was hurt because the teacher 
did not notice her upraised hand. 
They made copies of his demonstra- 
tion chart and invented teaching aids 
of their own. 

We did not have a long enough 
time to see the results of our teaching 
and we knew that one class a week 
was not enough. But we started to 
open the door to a new world for 
about sixty women. We showed them 
that it could be opened, and we en- 
couraged them to approach their 
husbands and sons for further in- 
struction until the classes would be 
resumed in the autumn. 


Handcrafts 

On the day of the handcrafts class, 
the bus in which the students arrived 
was always met by the whole child 
population of the village as it ap- 
proached the Centre, and given a 
royal send-off by an excited mob. 
The girls each taught a small group, 
choosing different activities according 
to the ages and preferences of the 
children: simple sewing, knitting, mak- 
ing paper flowers, and so on. They 
had planned games, but the power 
of concentration of children who have 
never had an opportunity to experi- 
ment with needles, thread, scissors 
and paste was so great that only the 
very youngest wanted a change be- 
fore the end of the two hours, even 
if the knitting needles brought from 
home were pieces of wire without 
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points, and the wool consisted of six- 
inch lengths of different colours 
knotted together. 

Games were exciting too, but diffi- 
cult for youngsters to whom any 
kind of organized play was a com- 
pletely new experience: more so if 
you had to borrow your sister’s shoes 
to run on the rough ground, and 
then return them to her when her 
turn came. 

And in between the casual sugges- 
tion: “Can I comb your hair? It would 
look so nice if you did this all the 
time. . . . It is not really good to 
drink out of a jug that everyone is 
using. Shoes are better when 
the ground is dirty. .’ And at 
the beginning of each class, the 
pathetic plea of the older women: 
“We have never had a chance to learn 
these things you are teaching our 
children. Can’t we come too?” But 
90 children were all—or more than 
all—that we could cope with. 

At the end, a party for each group, 
with cake and ‘coke’ and a little 
present for each: the police had to 
help us manage the crowd outside the 
door. 


Following Up 

We only had three months to work 
at the Centre, three months of an 
experience which made us aware of 
the starvation from which these people 
were suffering: they were hungry for 
knowledge and for social contacts, 
and we were only able to give them 
a taste of what they might have. 
Some of the students wanted to work 
voluntarily at the Centre during the 
summer, but families said “No. You 
can do these things as a class, under 
the aegis of the College. You can do 
them later if you are employed by 
the government. But in our culture 
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you still can not do these things 
independently, —just as the girl you 
are.” 

Some of the students will probably 
be appointed to work in the Centre 
in October, and in the meantime the 
present staff have developed more of 
a program, gaining confidence and 
ideas from the work of the students 
and probably also from the report of 
the survey. 

* * * 
Implications 

What are the implications of this 
experience for social work in Iraq? 
In a country such as this, women 
must work with women and girls in 
a mass education program to improve 
the “welfare” of the home, winning 
the confidence of the women, stirring 
up within them hope for better liv- 
ing, teaching them literacy, child care, 
health, home craft; giving them the 
opportunity to learn for which many 
of them long. In Tel Mohammed the 
women are eagerly waiting for the 
door to be unlocked, and they them- 
selves will push it open; in many 
villages they do not know the door 
can be opened, and the beginnings 
will be more difficult. 

Social workers will also work 
the institutions: the orphanages, 
homes for the aged, the school for 
the blind, the boys’ training school, 
but work of this kind is less import- 
ant at this stage than is a mass educa- 
tion program. When the welfare of 
almost the whole population is at 
stake, that of the relatively limited 
groups which need special care is of 
lesser importance. Every organization 
—the welfare centre, the school, the 
well-baby clinic—which has already 
been accepted by the community, 
must be used as the base from which 
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the social worker can stretch out a 
helping hand. 

Probably, at this stage, the social 
worker must be employed by the 
government, (although she may be 
seconded to private agencies by the 
government): as a government em- 
ployee she has a certain official status 
and hence more possibility of her 
acceptance by the community in this 
unusual role. Her family will allow 
her to work in such a capacity, but 
will hesitate to let her work under 
other auspices. At this stage also she 
must have work which enables her 
to live at home. If social work is to 
be established as a socially acceptable 
employment for girls, it must move 
carefully forward as the cultural atti- 
tudes change, teaching, interpreting, 
but if possible not antagonizing, those 
forces which still, in their progressive- 
ness, have their roots deep in the tra- 
ditions of more centuries than this 
country can count. 

Is this a program of social work? 
Most of us within the social work 
profession have been struggling for 
years to render less vague our hazy 
ideas of the “field of social work.” 
I have not yet found an acceptable 
definition, but this I know: in Iraq 
this can be the beginning of a program 
vital to its needs and to the welfare 
of its people. It must of course be 
accompanied by economic develop- 
ment and improved health services, 
but neither the economic condition 
nor the health can be improved unless 
the door of opportunity is opened to 
the people standing outside and they 
can be encouraged to push their way 
through. In all of this, the individual 
touch of the social worker has a vital 
part to play. 

What do you call it? I call it social 
work. 
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In any class you have, there’s 
a place for money management 





Use this dual program to 
teach money management 
for better family living 





10 different money management booklets deal realistically 
with all the income problems students and families face—cover 
everything from children’s spending to ways to plan for ade- 
quate recreation. 


4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money 
problems. Each is a 35 mm. silent filmstrip with 
talk to be read while pictures are shown. Free on 
loan for one week. 









For complete listing of booklets and film- 
strips, send for this free folder, ———==p> 





Money management can be fun to learn if the materials 
the teacher uses are written in a clear, lighthearted style. 
HFC’s booklets and filmstrips will give you sure and easy 
ways to teach both secondary and adult education groups 
about wise money management. Neither film- 
strips nor booklets contain any HFC advertis- 
ing. All have been approved by outstanding 


authorities in education, government, and in- 


dustry. a a 


Director of Consumer Education 



















Practical Guides for Household Finance Corporation of Canada 
Better Living Consumer Education Department No. Cwit-1-3 


, 80 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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Please send me a free copy of the 1953 Money 
Management Program folder. 
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PARLIAMENT HILL 


Causes of still-births and infant 
deaths are to be the subject of a five- 
year investigation at the University 

of Toronto. Costs of the program will 
be underwritten by the federal gov- 
ernment under the National Health 
Plan. 


Although the maternal death rate 
in Canada has dropped sharply during 
the past 50 years—it is now less than 
one per 1,000 live births—the death 
rate from still-births has remained 
almost unchanged, and the rate 
among infants at or near the time of 
birth has declined only slightly. 

The study will be conducted by 
Dr. D. E. Cannell, head of the depart- 
ment of obstetrics and gynecology 
at the University of Toronto. Obste- 
trical departments at the principal 
Toronto hospitals will co-operate. 
Cost of the study in the first year is 
expected to be about $6,300. © © ® 


Montreal’s Maisonneuve _ hospital 
has begun an experimental nurse- 
training program aimed at providing 
more nurses sooner to Quebec hos- 
pitals. The project is backed by the 
federal government at an initial cost 
this year of $34,500. 

The new school will attempt to 
train nurses in two instead of the 
customary three years. In their third 
year, the nurses will enter hospitals 
and serve in wards on salary, super- 
vised by specially-trained monitors. 

In their first two years, trainees will 
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be given intensive instruction in the 
more theoretical aspects of their pro- 
fession. On-the-job training in the 
third year will enable them to earn 
money earlier than under normal 
training procedures. 


With the emphasis on careful 
supervision in the third year, the 
program is expected to improve 


clinical instruction of student nurses. 


Several experiments in nurse-train- 
ing are also under way in other parts 
of the country, all with the object of 
making the profession more attrac- 
tive and increasing the supply of 
graduate nurses. Other programs are 
under way at the Metropolitan School 
of Nursing in Windsor, Ont., at the 
Toronto Western hospital and at 
McMaster University. *ee 


Pension cheques under the national 
old age security program are now 
being sent out to 701,565 persons 
over 70 years of age. The number of 
pensioners passed the 700,000-mark 
for the first time in July. 


The new total represents an in- 
crease of some 84,000 persons since 
the first $40-a-month payments began 
in January, 1952. The payments now 


total more than $28,000,000 a month. 
eee 


The Hospital for Sick Children in 
Toronto is undertaking two new 
research projects with federal govern- 


ment assistance under the national 
health plan. 
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One study, to be conducted by Dr. 
T. W. Roy, will attempt to determine 
ways of preventing development of 
resistance to some of the new anti- 
biotic drugs. Particular attention will 
be paid to assessing the reliability of 
various present methods of gauging 
the sensitivity of common bacteria to 
antibiotics. Researchers will also 
study some of the newer antibiotics 
to determine ideal dosages. Federal 
funds will meet part of the cost of 
laboratory supplies and the salaries of 
four full-time research workers. 


The other program will be a long- 
term study of causes of various crip- 
pling conditions among children, par- 
ticularly congenital dislocations of the 
hip. Researchers have found this 
afHiction has a strange pattern: it 
occurs more often in girls than boys; 
it affects the left hip more often than 
the right; it tends to be inherited; 


and it varies according to the child’s 
racial extraction. If diagnosed among 
the newborn, it can often be success- 
fully treated. There have been few 
changes in the treatment of hip dis- 
location in the past 20 years or more, 
and one purpose of the study will be 
to review existing methods. © ® ® 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has released a detailed study on ex- 
penditures on formal education in 
Canada in 1950. 

Canadians spent almost $455,000,000 
during that year on public and private 
schools and colleges and universities, 
roughly 15 per cent higher than in 
1949 and an all-time record. 

Enrolment in the nation’s 32,882 
schools and colleges was 2,879,899, 
up more than 100,000 from the previ- 
ous year. Teaching staffs increased 
from 101,341 to 105,784. 


GENERAL NEWS 


The Ontario Train- 
ing School for Girls 
at Galt has lately 
strengthened its staff, and with new 
appointments now has seven case- 
workers under the direction of Miss 
Dorothy Barrass, assistant superin- 
tendent. These workers have approxi- 
mately 100 cases in the School and 
160 in the community. A consultant 
psychiatrist, Dr. J. D. Atcheson of 
Toronto, spends a day each week at 
the School and there is a full-time 
psychologist, Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
on the staff. Three caseworkers who 
were added to the staff this summer 
are recent graduates of the Toronto 
School of Social Work. The super- 
intendent of the institution is Miss 
Isabel MacNeill. 


The Welfare Coun- 
cil of Greater Win- 
nipeg has _ been 
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Training School 
at Galt, Ontario 


Winnipeg 
Day Nursery 


assisting the Mothers’ Association 
Day Nursery in a comprehensive 
self-study of their services. The study, 
which was completed on July 30 
pointed to a complete reorganization 
of staff and service. The Board of the 
Mothers’ Association Day Nursery is 
pleased to announce the appointment 
of Mrs. A. B. Brown, of Winnipeg 
as Executive Director. Mrs. Brown is 
well known in the field of day 
nursery work both in Toronto and 
Winnipeg. A full staff of profession- 
ally trained nursery school teachers 
and case workers commenced their 
duties on September 1, 1953. 


During September, 
in Ottawa, the first 
conference of the 
social workers employed by the 
federal Indian Affairs Branch was 
held. The first social worker was 
appointed to the Department in No- 
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Indian Affairs 
Social Workers 








vember 1949, and the number has 
now increased to ten: one in each of 
the regional offices and two in 
Ottawa. In the beginning of the 
program it was thought advisable to 
allow each worker to work experi- 
mentally in the new position in order 
to establish a common pattern of 
organization, the keeping of social 
records and so on. 

The meeting was a very enthusias- 
tic one, with people eager to talk 
over their ideas after their work in 
relative isolation. They have planned 
their own work, and also made a 
number of recommendations to the 
Minister, about which we shall hope 
to hear more later. Some of these 
recommendations, it has been an- 
nounced, concern closer working 
relationships with provincial govern- 
ments and private agencies, and will 
be of direct interest to all those whose 
work brings them into contact with 
Indians. 


Following the recommendations of 
this group, the Minister has an- 
nounced that his department intends 
to initiate a training course for some 
of the Indians on the reserves to 
help them to assume leadership in 
their own communities. 


A research program 
designed to find im- 
proved ways of 
treating and preventing narcotic 
addiction is being undertaken in Bri- 
tish Columbia with the support of a 
federal health grant. The study arises 
from a recommendation by the Com- 
munity Chest and Council of Greater 
Vancouver and will be carried out 
under the direction of a committee of 
scientists from the University of 
British Columbia. The research team 
will try to determine the personal and 
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Drug Addiction 
Research 


physiological characteristics of a 
group of addicts in Oakalla jail, and 
to assess the effect of economic and 
social conditions and family environ- 
ment in causing addiction. A control 
group of non-addicts will be studied 
in the same way. When the survey is 
complete the research group hopes 
to test the truth of its conclusions by 
a program of treatment and rehabili- 
tation. The federal grant this year 
will be $13,500, most of which will be 
used for salaries of a clinical psycho- 
logist and two: psychiatric social 
workers who will give full time to 
the study. 


Alecholism This foundation was 
Foundation ere: és 
of dite initiated by the ac 


tion of the medical 
men of the Province and set up under 
the Society Act as a private founda- 
tion on September 6, 1951. The 
Board of Directors consists of profes- 
sional and business men throughout 
the Province, who gave their time 
freely in getting the organization 
under way. The program will be 
similar to that of the Yale School: 
education, treatment, rehabilitation, 
research. In May of this year an exec- 
utive director was appointed, Mr. 
George Strachan, formerly director 
of the Information Centre of Alco- 
holism, Milwaukee. Limited treatment 
services were started this summer at 
the newly acquired centre building. 
Later, as demands justify it and fin- 
ances permit, the Foundation will 
open a centre in Calgary and perhaps 
in other parts of the Province. The 
work will be financed by government 
and industry, and this year the pro- 
vincial government allotted $70,000 
towards the program. The president 
is Dr. J. Donovan Ross of Edmonton. 
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In July the new 
Child Welfare Cen- 
tre of the Toronto 
Children’s Aid and Infants’ Homes 
came into use, and in October there 
was a party there for 1,000 foster 
parents. The three-storey building 
of red brick, stone and glass occupies 
about 30,000 square feet and is de- 
signed in a double L shape to provide 
maximum light. Part of the building 
is on land formerly used as a shelter. 
Front lawns are landscaped and there 
is a sunken garden where there will be 
seats for those who wish to wait out- 
side in fine weather for their appoint- 
ments. Medical, psychiatric and psy- 
chological clinics are planned and 
operated in such a way that children 
and foster parents have to make a 
minimum number of trips to the 
Centre. The new centre houses ser- 
vices which were carried on formerly 
in six different buildings, all over- 
crowded. 


Child Welfare 
Centre, Toronto 


To further team- 
work between 
agencies and institu- 
tions, the Reverend Noel Simard, 
Assistant director of La Sauvegarde 
de lEnfance, a Quebec City child 
care agency, has organized joint 
monthly staff meetings in children’s 
institutions of the Quebec area .. . 
The Union of Municipalities of the 
Province of Quebec has planned a 
committee to look into the matter of 
municipal responsibilities and fin- 
ances. One of the subjects to be con- 
sidered is public assistance... A 
branch of the Crippled Children’s 
Society has been organized in Three 
Rivers... 


News of 
Quebec 


Protestant In 1952 the Protest- 
Children’s ant Children’s Vill- 
Village 


age of Ottawa had 
a survey made of the current pro- 
gram in the light of the community’s 
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needs. A major recommendation of 
the survey was that the Village 
should no longer provide shelter care 
for infants and young children, a 
function which had grown from war- 
time needs, but should provide a more 
specialized type of care for older 
children who could benefit from a 
period of residential group living. In 
support of this recommendation was 
the fact that there had been a gradual 
but steady decline in the numbers of 
young children entrusted to the care 
of the Village, so that staffing for the 
care of infants had become economic- 
ally questionable. 


Research has demonstrated the 
value of institutional care for certain 
older children who because of their 
early experiences are in conflict with 
accepted standards of social living. 
These are the children who in the 
complex social structure of today have 
become socially handicapped just as 
other children are physically handi- 
capped. It is now the purpose of the 
Protestant Children’s Village to be- 
come a centre where a carefully 
selected group of children will be 
helped to make a happy, wholesome 
adjustment to life. 

Mrs. Marion J. Splane is the exec- 
utive director and additions have been 
made to the staff during the summer: 
Miss Louise Hart, formerly on the 
staff of the Manitoba Home for 
Girls, is the group worker; and Miss 
Betty Menary, who was a member 
of the staff of the Protestant Child- 
ren’s Homes, Toronto, is the case- 
worker. 


The Department of 
External Affairs has 
announced that Can- 
ada has made a further contribution 
of $500,000 to the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (Unicef). A cheque for this 
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Canada and 
Unicef 





amount has been forwarded to the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
where it will be used for the purchase 
by the Fund of commodities required 
to implement its program. 

Including the contribution now 
made to Unicef for the year 1953 the 
Canadian Government has contri- 
buted $8,475,050 to the Fund since its 
establishment. In addition voluntary 
contributions from Canadians have 
reached approximately $1,500,000. 

Unicef was created in 1947 in order 
to help children from war devastated 
countries. In recent years, its resour- 
ces have been mainly devoted to the 
establishment and maintenance of 
long term welfare programs for needy 
children in under-developed coun- 
tries. More than 60 million children 
in 84 countries have received help 
from Unicef which has proved one 





of the most widely praised under- 
takings of the United Nations. 


; The latest news of 

+ seeaatcscrey Unicef is that on 

October 6 the UN 
General Assembly voted unanimously 
to continue Unicef on a permanent 
basis. The new name of the fund is 
the United Nations’ Children’s Fund 
but the symbol UNICEF is being 
retained because it is so widely known 
and used. 

“The Canadian Government will 
maintain its financial support of the 
fund”, the Canadian representative 
said. “We wish to make it clear, 
however, that the amount of Can- 
ada’s contribution for the coming 
year will be related to the support 
which the fund receives from other 
delegations”. 





CONGRESS OF CORRECTION 


Over 700 people from all parts of Canada and the United States attended 
the Annual Congress of Correction held in Toronto (the first time in 
Canada) from October 11 to 16. The first four days were devoted to 
meetings of the American Prison Association; the last evening and full day 
to meetings of the Canadian Penal Association. Joseph McCulley, who had 
a large responsibility for organizing this affair, was re-elected president of 
the Canadian Penal Association. 


Major-General Gibson, Canada’s Commissioner of Penitentiaries and 
President of the American Prison Association, commanded the admiration of 
everyone for both his presidential address and his chairmanship of meetings. 

The two guest speakers brought out points that perhaps did not receive 
full attention during the smaller sessions. Mrs. Roosevelt, speaking at the 
annual dinner, stressed the need for prevention and for recognizing disturb- 
ance in children early in their school life or even before. Erle Stanley 
Gardner, the well-known mystery story writer, stated that he and a number 
of colleagues were embarking on a program to interest the public in penal 
matters, because public education, they believe, is of crucial importance in 
getting support for better handling of the crime problem. 


The two chief speeches of the Canadian sessions were given by Norman 
Borins (who was chairman of the CWC committee on revision of the 
Criminal Code) and the Honourable Antoine Rivard, Solicitor-General 
of Quebec. They both emphasized the need for revision of legislation to 
bring it into line with modern knowledge of crime and its treatment. 
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COMMUNITY LIFE IN A SCHOOL SECTION 


By BLODWEN DAVIES 


(GHT years ago I came to live, for 
ae first time in my life, in a 

farming community. Fortunat- 
ely there were no “city people” in 
my vicinity to intercept me before I 
had an opportunity to make friends 
directly, and of my own accord, with 
the neighbors. 

My nearest neighbor was a young 
farmer just out of the RCAF. A 
freshly ploughed field is to me a 
lovely thing, so I leaned on the fence 
admiring the clean, straight furrows 
he was turning with a team of black 
horses. When he reached me he 
reined in his team and I said: “What 
a beautiful furrow you plough!” It 
was an introduction to a typical good 
country friendship. I watched that 
young farmer and his wife establish a 
home, build up a herd, create a good 
farm and bring up their only son in 
the best traditions of the Canadian 
farm home. And if there is a tradition 
that Canada should honor and sus- 
tain, it is that tradition. 


Cedar Grove 

The community in which I live is 
exceptional but not unique and there 
is nothing about the community that 
cannot be duplicated anywhere in the 
province, or in other provinces. Cedar 
Grove, in Markham Township, is 
within twenty-five miles of Toronto, 
and the notable thing about the com- 
munity is that although several 
families have now moved into this 
school section whose breadwinners 
commute to daily jobs in Toronto, the 
community has preserved its long 
established rural sense and quality and 
most of those who have moved into 
the area are glad to participate and to 
contribute what they can to the re- 
sources of the community, without 
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any desire to change it into a hybrid 
“suburban” community. 

The community is roughly the 
school section. The school is good, 
and although it was built in the year 
of Confederation and is a reminder of 
the hopeful exhilaration of that time 
when Canadians suddenly believed 
there were great days ahead for the 
country, it has been kept in good 
condition and up-to-date. The school 
board consists of three young men 
whose children are all of pre-school 
age. 

When there is something to be 
done, it is usually done by a “bee” 
which puts on a roof, or erects a new 
fence, or spends night after night 
stripping and refinishing school desks. 
This is a “lighted schoolhouse” and 
not a place to which the children are 
exiled for so many hours on so many 
days of the year. Whenever there 1s 
need for a public meeting, it’s in the 
school. Twice a month all year round 
there is a community card party in 
the school. Some of the most interest- 
ing gatherings based on our local 
folklore project are in the school. 

In the school section are three 
churches, two Mennonite, and one 
United Church. There is a division 
between the two groups, in one sense, 
as Mennonites do not support money- 
making by public functions, but in 
every other way, in bees, in raising 
funds for emergencies, or in the folk- 
lore project, the community acts as 
a unit. 


The Community Club 
The Cedar Grove Community Club 
is open to anyone, of any age. There 
is little evidence of the sharp divi- 
sions usual in urban groups of child- 
ren, adolescents, young people and 
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the old folks. Whole families parti- 
cipate in whatever may be going on. 

One of the chief responsibilities of 
the Community Club is Cedarena, the 
outdoor skating rink and outdoor 
theater. The rink has a tradition 
generations long and is one of the 
loveliest skating rinks I have ever 
seen. In the valley of the Little Rouge 
River, from which the water supply 
is drawn, it is in the lee of a high 
bank which protects it from the 
southern sun and it is surrounded with 
cedar and pine trees. It can accom- 
modate 450 people and has a public 
address system to provide music. It 
has good dressing rooms and a can- 
teen. For the admission price of 35 
cents the skater is also provided with 
coffee and home made doughnuts at 
half-time. The rink may be filled but 
everyone is served within ten minutes, 
for the ingenious local folks have 
worked out a plan by which a rope 
is stretched the length of the rink, 
and inside the rope bushel baskets 
of cups or doughnuts and huge pots 
of coffee are produced and distributed 
with the greatest of ease. 

The rink is put in the hands of a 
paid local manager who is guaranteed 
a fee. If there is a profit, he shares in 
it; if not, the club pays the subsidy in 
order to maintain the rink and _ its 
social life. In order to have funds for 
this kind of work, the club puts on an 
annual Garden Party with a program 
of professional entertainers which 
draws at least two thousand people 
from many miles around. There is a 
good permanent stage set among the 
cedar trees and the side of the hill 
provides a natural amphitheater. The 
Sunday after the Garden Party there 
is a traditional young people’s rally at 
the same spot. Lights and a public 
address system are available. Then 
the club has a booth at the local Fair 
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at which more money is raised for 
local projects. 


None of the money-raising projects 
allow profits to dominate the consci- 
ousness of the community. If there is 
one thing the people of this commu- 
nity enoy, it’s having a good time 
together, in planning, in working for 
the project, and in seeing the project 
materialize in a garden party or a 
booth at the fair. The entrance fee for 
the garden party is 35 cents and the 
prices of food at the booth are kept to 
a minimum and the quality at a maxi- 
mum, because the reputation of the 
community is at stake. 


With funds in the treasury, the 
club is generous in its support of any 
sound program of community bene- 
fit. It sponsors baseball among both 
boys and girls; it has a bowling club; 
it organizes square dancing parties at 
the school, with instruction; it lends 
a hand with the local dramatic group 
which competes very successfully in 
regional competitions. It provides for 
the purchase of special books for the 
school library and it supports the 
folklore project. It is a member of 
the regional film club. Then between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day it 
gives its annual turkey dinner, open 
to anyone and to which are especially 
invited those who had helped the 
club’s projects during the year. 


The Special Interests Committee 

The Special Interests Committee of 
the Community Club is one of its 
more recent developments, with two 
years of ‘history behind it. It does not 
maintain a regular program but plans 
an evening whenever some special 
interest in the community comes to 
light. It began when Thor Hansen of 
the British American Oil Company’s 
project in Canadian Design was 
invited to talk to the community. 
“But,” we said, “if he is going to 
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talk about design, let us find out 
what has been done here in practice 
about native design.” 

Some members of the club visited 
old farm homes and unearthed such 
quantities of folk art in weaving, 
woodcarving, pottery, iron work, 
needle craft, fractur art, industrial 
art, and so on, that on the night of 
the meeting the school house was 
converted into a local museum. 
Mennonites and non-Mennonites alike 
turned out in force and filled the 
school to the doors. The tiny library 
is periodically converted into a kit- 
chenette and the inevitable coffee, 
sandwiches and cookies kept the audi- 
ence in session until nearly midnight. 

It was the first of many such pro- 
grams to which the response was 
warm and generous. The committee 
in charge first of all uncovers a spe- 
cial interest. (We have enough ahead 
for another two years’ program! ) 
Many of the farmers have collections 
of Indian relics gathered off their 
own farms, for this was part of the 
old Indian travel way to Lake Simcoe 
and Georgian Bay. We went to the 
Royal Ontario Museum and asked 
for a speaker. The best is none too 
good for Cedar Grove so we always 
go directly to the top for help or 
advice. We got two films, The Loon’s 
Necklace and The People of the 
Longhouse, by way of introduction 
to the subject and bought a good 
book of reference for the school. 
Eight farmers brought their collec- 
tions of relics to the meeting and the 
small boys were as much interested 
as their parents. Next day the junior 
boys and girls began excavating the 
school yard. Our speaker, Professor 
Emerson, was besieged by questions 
while he tried to drink his coffee and 
eat his cookies, and went home plan- 
ning to bring his students out to the 
Rouge Valley for some future “digs”. 
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These things would not develop if 
the community did not have a real 
zest both for work and for play. The 
work involved in some of these pro- 
jects is very considerable but there 
is no lack of volunteers for any pro- 
ject. The crew that takes charge of 
parking cars for two thousand people 
at the garden party has a real job on 
its hands. It works from year to year 
to improve conditions. 


In June one group of women pre- 
pares and freezes the quantity of 
strawberries they know they will 
require for strawberry shortcake at 
some event in the autumn. Or at an- 
other time they will get together to 
cook quantities of chickens for 
chicken a la king for the booth at 
the fall fair. There is a tradition of 
co-operation and the club can put 
into operation quickly and easily any 
action for an emergency or a planned 
project. When our blacksmith, “Dad” 
Clendenen, was eighty, those who 
did the phoning for church suppers 
or card parties each took her own 
side of a concession line and phoned 
the neighbors to tell them of the 
birthday. He got more than a hun- 
dred cards in one mail. 


Where Leaders Come From 


Observing my neighbors at work 
and at play, I have decided that it 
isn’t the little red school house that 
provides the universities with research 
men and Ottawa with its prime minis- 
ters—it’s the farm yard. One of the 
most impressive differences between 
rural and urban life is the fact that 
the farm child knows the skills of 
father and mother and their mutual 
dependence in making a living on 
the farm. Dad doesn’t disappear with 
a lunch pail and come home with a 
check. The two- or three-year-old 
goes out to the barn for the milking, 
even if he has to be tied up to keep 
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him from under the feet of the 
animals. The six-year-old is able to 
guide a tractor when the hay or the 
grain has to be drawn in and Dad is 
short of help. The threshers and the 
silo fillers sit down to a big table in 
the farm kitchen and eat a big and 
succulent dinner provided by mother 
and perhaps an aunt or two over for 
the day. These are festive occasions, 
when men and women who work 
together sit down and eat together, 
and exchange the news of the neigh- 
borhood without formality. The 
boy’s earliest ambition is to be like 
dad and especially to be allowed to 
have a hole in the knee of his over- 
alls “just like dad’s”. His first thrilling 
sense of achievement is to be allowed 
to steer the tractor. The skills that 
the farm boy acquires in the farm 
yard come naturally by imitation, and 
country youths can work in wood or 
metal or electrical appliances almost 
by instinct. 

When I had been here a year or 
two I persuaded a neighbor to sell me 
a plot of land and then to build a 
house for me. All his helpers: were 
neighbors, three of them boys of 
sixteen, seventeen and eighteen. Each 
one worked as though he was building 
his own home. I kept no account of 
the hours of work. I planned the 
house and bought the materials and 
the men worked whenever a pause in 
the farm program provided spare 
time. I never in my life enjoyed any 





project more than I did the building 
of the house and I have a home I 
know was put together with that most 
precious ingredient—good will. 
A Natural Phenomenon 
In the course of the work I learned 
to respect and appreciate the skills, 
the attitudes and the values of my 
neighbors. They know how to work 
hard and to play with relaxation and 
genuine fun. After eight or nine gene- 
rations of living together the farm 


families go to any neighborhood 
gathering with an enthusiasm that is” 


unfeigned. I believe that the secret ‘of 
it is the sense of community, the 
natural and spontaneous expression 
of group activity, because it works. 
They have a knack for doing things 
together which they pass on to their 
children because it’s important for 
their way of life. Their community 
activities are not based on theory. No 
one thought it would be a good idea 
to promote any of these group pro- 
jects. They happen because it’s natural 
to the people of this community to 
enjoy themselves doing things to- 
gether. That is the reason they re- 
main on their farms and dread the 
approach of urbanization. They sin- 
cerely want to maintain the rural 
character of their community. Not 
because the social scientists say that, 
theoretically, this should make for 
the good life. They have the good life 
and they intend to keep it as long as 
they can, because they enjoy it. 


UNICEF Greeting Cards 


Five designs in colour, depicting games of children in countries that 
have been aided by the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. All profits will be devoted to Unicef work. 

Box of 10 cards, 2 of each design, with or without greeting, $1.00. 


United Nations Association, 340 McLeod Street, Ottawa 4. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING... 


A good example of the Council 
practising what it preaches in the 
way of joint planning and co-operative 
action is slated for early in the new 
year. On January 14, 15 and 16, 
several of the Council’s divisions will 
co-operate in a Midwinter Meeting 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
Appropriately enough, the initiative 
came from the Community Chests 
and Councils Division. CCC has made 
a practice for several years now of 
holding a major meeting in January 
or February as well as at the time of 
the Annual Meeting. This year, it 
invited the Council’s other divisions 
to associate themselves with the winter 
venture and several of them are 
planning to do so in one way or 
another and are represented on a 
Planning Committee for the midwinter 
conference program. 

Tentative plans include sessions 
open to the public on such topics as 
avoiding attitudes of dependency, 
planning for better health, financing 
welfare in changing times, better 
family living, and social welfare plan- 
ning for the whole community, which 
are obviously of concern to all the 
Council’s membership. In addition, 
the Family and Child Welfare Divi- 
sion and the Public Welfare Division 
expect to hold business sessions for 
their members on the first day, con- 
current with that of the CCC Divi- 
sion. The Recreation Division will 
have a special interest in another 
projected public session on planning 
for leisure time. 

We suggest you note the dates on 
your calendar—January 14, 15 and 16, 
1954—and watch out for the final 
program details which will be issued 
later. ns 


The Delinquency and Crime Divi- 
sion will not undertake any special 
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responsibility i in the midwinter meet- 
ing, although many of its members 
will wish, we are sure, to join in some 
of the general sessions. The Division’s 
main conference activity this season 
is the Congress of Correction which, 
as we went to press, was holding its 
Annual Meeting in Toronto, October 
11-16. It was an exciting event to 
have in Canada, the first truly joint 
meeting with the United States and 
other outside representatives on this 
subject. The first three days of the 
Congress were under the auspices of 
the American Prison Association and 
the last two were sponsored by the 
Canadian Penal Association. The pro- 
gram included a parel discussion on 
the promotion of new jails, in which 
Bill McGrath, the divisional Secretary, 
took part. 

The National Committee of the 
Division met on October 6 to plan 
the year’s work, and particularly to 
consider future relationships between 
the Division and the Canadian Penal 
Association. Another important divi- 
sional activity is the resolution on the 
abolition of the death penalty which 
will probably have been considered 
by the Council’s Board of Governors 
before this gets into print. Incident- 
ally, the Division is very pleased with 
the reception given Canadian Wel- 
fare’s special September issue on The 


Treatment of the Criminal in Canada. 
eee 


A current job of work the divisions 
have in common is consideration of 
the first draft report of the Commit- 
tee on Function and Organization. 
Yes, the child got born on time as 
promised in our last issue and is now 
undergoing examination by the divi- 
sional National Executive Commit- 
tees, the French Commission, Board 
members and Regional Advisers. Like 
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all new parents, the Committee is 
tending to hold its breath in antici- 
pation of the comments which may 
be forthcoming, but fortunately a 
written document is more amenable 
to modification than the physique of 
an infant. Reports have been requested 
by November 18 and the Committee 
meets again on December 2 to consi- 
der the criticisms and prepare a new 
draft for wider study by members. 
The goal for the final report is still 
the 1954 Annual Meeting. eee 


Besides the work for its midwinter 
meeting, the CCC Division is busily 
preparing an Ontario Chests and 
Councils Workshop for small and 
middle-sized cities on “citizen par- 
ticipation in planning and action for 
community welfare”. It will be held 
at the YMCA in Hamilton on No- 
vember 25. 


Field trips this autumn will take 
divisional staff to Northern Ontario 
and the Maritimes for consultation 
service to member organizations on a 
more individual basis. The Public Re- 
lations Committee and its numerous 
sub-committees are just getting out 
from under a very heavy program of 
Red Feather campaign promotion and 
will be evaluating results in prepara- 
tion for next year’s program. 


The Division’s National Executive 
Committee met on September 18 and 
will be meeting again on November 
27. Among its major activities is work 
on sales tax exemption for bona fide 
social agencies and increased income 
tax exemption for charitable dona- 
tions. It is also making concrete plans 
for action to ease the problem of 
multiple appeals at the national level. 
Tied in with the campaign problem 
is the question of charitable donations 
by corporations. The Council has re- 
ceived a draft report of the 
Committee on Corporate Giving in 
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Canada which was set up by a number 
of business organizations to collect 
statistics on philanthropic giving by 
business and industry. The Company 
Contributions Committee plans to 
study this report and also to consider 
the possibility of a limited counselling 
service for national companies on 
their donation programs. On _ the 
other half of the industrial picture, 
the Labour Participation Committee 
is planning a cross-country News- 
letter on labour co-operation with 
social agencies and a series of welfare 
articles in labour publications. 


The Councils Section of the Divi- 
sion is to have major responsibility 
for a project which may prove to be 
an important milestone for Canadian 
social welfare as a whole. This is a 
study, authorized at the last meeting 
of the Board of Governors, of the 
applicability to the welfare field of 
the principle of the federal health 
grants. The mere thought of similar 
grants to welfare is exciting in its 
implications for strengthening the 
weak spots in social welfare services. 
However, the question is complicated 
and no facile answer is possible. It is 
being approached with a sober and 
earnest desire to examine all the pros 
and cons before deciding whether or 
not there is a case for making recom- 
mendations to the authorities. © @ ® 


French Commission autumn activi- 
ties got off to a good start with the 
publication of a special issue of Bien- 
Etre Social Canadien on adult delin- 
quency, a companion-piece to the 
September Canadian Welfare. Our 
notes inform us that the Editorial 
Committee met on September 4 (“was 
it ever hot!”—remember?) to discuss 
promotion of the issue. The inde- 
fatigable chairman of the Committee 
is Mr. Louis Beaupré, Director of 
Service Social de Hull. Among other 
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King Faisal II of Iraq visits Queen Aliya College where Dr. Govan was working. 

(see page 4.) The King and the Dean of the College are shown passing between 

lines of students wearing the white blouses and dark skirts that are the 
customary dress for special occasions. 


publications, already issued or 
planned, are translations of the annual 
reports of the Council and the divi- 
sions, and reprints from Bien-Etre 
Social Canadien of articles on the 
family by Mr. Beaupre and of a French 
version of Miss Burns’ article on the 
group care of children from the May 
Ist issue of Welfare. 


An important project of the French 
Commission is co-operation with the 
Family and Child Welfare Division 
in a day-and-a-half institute for 
French-speaking members of the 
Council on “Foster Care for Chil- 
dren”. It will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal on November 27-28 
and a “working memorandum” will 
be distributed in advance to partici- 
pants. Preliminary announcements of 
the institute have received a warm 
welcome from the French-speaking 
constituency. 
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Mr. Lucien Massé of Hull has taken 
on his second term as chairman of 
the Commission. Plenary meetings are 
scheduled for November and Febru- 
ary, and the Executive Committee 
met in September and plans meetings 
in November and March. The Com- 
mittee on Terminology will continue 
to plough its lonely but important 
furrow, wrestling with the continuing 
problem of a French technical vocab- 
ulary for social welfare. Its four sub- 
committees, chaired by Jules Perron, 
Three Rivers; Jeanne Dufour, Ot- 
tawa; Maurice Painchaud, Quebec; 
and Francoise Marchand, Montreal, 
will report at two meetings of the 
main Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Father André-M. Guillemette, 
Director of the School of Social 
Work at the University of Montreal. 
And as always, the French Commis- 
sion will co-operate with the divisions 
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and the Council’s Finance Committee 
to promote memberships and dona- 
tions from the French-speaking com- 
munity. tea ll 


Our Executive Director is back 
from his European stint, notebooks 
bulging with information about social 
services in Scandinavia and Britain. 
He says it will take him a year to sort 
out facts and impressions sO we can’t 
be expected to give you in a few lines 
any real idea of his experiences. How- 
ever, we can say that he reports en- 
thusiastically on ‘the plans for the 1954 
International Conference to be held in 
Toronto. It is increasingly apparent 
how fortunate Canada is in being host 
on this important occasion. 

We have also been delighted to 
welcome back another staff traveller, 
Dr. Elizabeth Govan, from her year- 
long United Nations mission in Iraq. 
Elsewhere in this issue you will find 
her own vivid account of her im- 
pressions. Dr. Govan will be taking 
on a number of central Council pro- 
jects, notably the staffing of the Com- 
mittee on Health Services. eee 


The Family and Child Welfare 
Division is having its own “function 
and organization” study and has set 


The Committee was established in 
1951 under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
C. M. McCrea, Executive Director of 
the Children’s Service Centre, Mon- 
treal, to make recommendations on: 
(1) The validity of consent clauses 
(that is, consent of the parent or 
parents—usually an unmarried mother 
—to the adoption of a child) in our 
Canadian adoption legislation. Are 
they binding? If not, should they be? 
and (2) The unequal distribution of 
prospective adoptive homes and avail- 
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The Adoption Committee of the 
Family and Child Welfare Division 





up a committee under Mr. S. Cohen 
of Toronto, a former chairman of the 
Family Welfare Division, to work 
out a constitution for the combined 
Division. The Division is operating 
with a merged National Executive 
Committee and with Mrs. J. M. Rudel 
and Mme Jeanne Langlois, both of 
Montreal, as co-chairmen. 

With Christmas not so far off, it is 
appropriate that the Committee on 
the Functions of a Family Agency 
should have drafted a report on 
“Principles in Holiday Giving”. It is 
being circulated to agencies directly 
concerned with the problem and will 
be available to others on request. 
Three important publications are also 
in the hopper. They are pamphlets 
on “Child Protection” and “The Giv- 
ing of Financial Assistance”, and a 
leaflet on “Residence Requirements 
for Unmarried Mothers”. 

As already noted, the Division is 
co- operating with the French Com- 
mission in a Foster Care Institute. 
Another method of caring for children 
from broken homes is the subject of 
study by a Division Committee whose 
work i is, we believe, so important that 
we are describing it in some detail 
below. 







able children in Canada. (See editorial 
in this issue). 

In its first year’s work, the Com- 
mittee examined the professional con- 
cepts as to the rights and duties of un- 
married parents and studied legislative 
methods used in the U.S.A. to control 
the problem of “broken consents to 
adoption”. It reached the conclusion 
that with or without legislation the 
greatest single protection for an 
adoption plan was an adequate case- 
work service to the unmarried mother 
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before and after relinquishment of 
her child. 


The Committee went on to study 
a survey of consent legislation in Can- 
ada made at its request by a sub- 
committee in Winnipeg. It found that 
the problem of broken consents is a 
real, though rare, one and that there 
are a number of procedures which 
may help to solve it. It is likely that 
the Committee will recommend the 
establishment of a uniform consent 
form for Canada which the Com- 
mittee believes would not be too 
difficult to accomplish and which 
would be a safeguard in the comple- 
tion of all adoptions. 


The Committee began its second 
assignment—on supply of and demand 
for children and homes—in May 1952. 
It sent out questionnaires to 60 
agencies to gather information on 
such points as: Would the waiting 
homes want the children who were 
waiting for homes? Was there any 
need or possibility of interjurisdic- 
tional placements (that is, placement 
in a different governmental area, 
municipal, provincial, or even another 
country, from the one where the 
child resides)? Half the questionnaires 
were returned and showed certain 
definite trends: prospective adoptions 
cannot be assessed statistically since 
good adoptions are made with regard 
to individual needs and circumstances; 
there are many children needing 
homes and homes needing children, 
and these are often in different areas. 

The Committee found that there is 
a need for interjurisdictional place- 
ments, which raises a whole host of 
problems about basic principles of 
adoption, standards of procedure, 
legal difficulties (including residence 
requirements), and finance. A com- 
mittee in Ottawa summarized the 
material used, and the discussion in 
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the Committee, and a statement (to- 
gether with a list of questions) was 
circulated to the Division membership 
and discussed at the 1953 Annual 
Meeting of the Division. 

It is the Committee’s judgment 
that it has now established its basic 
principles and that this year will see 
it drawing up specific recommenda- 
tions based on its conclusions to date. 
It has at all times felt that from 
British Columbia to the Maritimes 
the Committee has been building to- 
ward a common framework of adop- 
tion practice which would add to the 
safety and security of all the children 
who need it. The Committee will 
count on the support of the Division 
and of the whole Council in werking 
out the implementation of its final 
report. P.G. 


WANTED 


Caseworker, preferably with 
experience, for multifunctional 
agency working in an urban 


and rural area. 


Apply to: 
Miss R. A. D. Youne, 
Superintendent, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
PETERBOROUGH, Ontario. 








FAMILY SERVICE IS INDISPENSABLE 
By PHYLLIS BURNS and MARION MURPHY 


(Adapted from the 1953 Annual Report of the Family Welfare Division 
of the Canadian Welfare Council) 


uRING the 30 years of its exis- 
D tence, the Canadian Welfare 

Council has observed and in- 
deed been part of the gradual evolu- 
tion of Canadian family services. The 
majority of family agencies began 
their existence as relief-giving agencies 
set up to provide economic assistance 
to the “worthy poor”. Through 
several years of experience in giving 
economic aid, it became evident that 
while this appeared to be a pressing 
need for many individuals, the mere 
provision of material assistance was 
not enough. It did not always produce 
the result hoped for, that is, the re- 
establishment of the individual or 
family on an independent basis. 

Agencies therefore tried, in addi- 
tion to financial aid, to provide ser- 
vices which would help people over- 
come their difficulties. In this era 
many things were done for people, 
such as securing medical care, hous- 
ing, furniture, and even jobs for 
people who were dependent upon 
agencies. 

Even the provision of food, cloth- 
ing, rent and “doing for” people was 
found to be not enough. Eventually 
help was offered with problems other 
than economic need which arose in 
family groups. Because such help was 
clearly not enough, family agencies 
turned to knowledge that was at hand, 
largely in the field of psychiatry, to 
gain understanding of what people 
felt about themselves and their diffi- 
culties. With this understanding they 
were better able to help people deal 
with their feelings about being de- 
pendent, and to give financial aid in 
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ways that did not deprive the recipi- 
ents of their self-respect and desire 
for independence. 


During the 730s the burden of 
financial aid became so heavy and 
the crisis of unemployment assumed 
such proportions that public agencies 
had to be called upon to provide for 
the economic needs of families. To 
the extent that the public agency has 
accepted its responsibility for meet- 
ing basic economic needs, it has been 
possible for the family agencies to 
direct their attention much more to 
the needs of individuals and families 
who have not been able to adapt 
themselves to the pressures of modern 
living with its attendant problems of 
parent-child relationships and marital 
discord, which interfere with the in- 
dividual’s ability to make his maxi- 
mum contribution to the society of 
which he is a part. 


The modern family agency, recog- 
nizing the wholeness and interrelated- 
ness of family needs, now works hand 
in hand with the public services to 
cope with such problems as unem- 
ployment, sickness, inadequate hous- 
ing and warped and twisted person- 
alities. They have come to realize 
that effective assistance in these latter 
areas cannot be provided unless the 
family’s material economic needs are 
met, and they have also seen clearly 
that many social difficulties are created 
or aggravated by economic insecurity 
or want. 


Family Services Change 


These changes in family services 
demand modifications in the nature 
and methods of the agencies that pro- 
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vide them. The program of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council’s Family Wel- 
fare Division (now fused with the 
Child Welfare Division) illustrates 
how Canadian agencies are trying to 
meet the challenge of change. The 
committees of the Division have been 
and will be working on the problems, 
and when we have said this we have 
not said enough: the work of every 
committee entails the work of dozens 
of people, so that each report has 
influence that extends far into the 
community. Here are some examples: 

One committee is studying the 
present-day functions of a family 
agency to determine most particularly 
the appropriate division of responsi- 
bility between the public welfare and 
the private family agency and be- 
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tween child protection and family 
services so that help to families will 
be given with the minimum of dupli- 
cation and confusion. 


Another committee is preparing a 
report to show how financial assist- 
ance can be given in such a way that 
it will help the individual recipient 
to re-establish his (or her) own in- 
dependence. 

Still another committee is studying 
the role of boards of directors. In 
the early days of family welfare or- 
ganization, service to individuals in 
need was frequently given directly 
by the volunteer citizens who had 
banded together to provide the ser- 
vice. They not only rendered the 
service but also took responsibility 
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for raising the funds with which to 
provide it. 

Today direct service has become 
a function of the professionally quali- 
fied social worker, able not only to 
give material aid but also skilled help 
in understanding the underlying 
causes of problems and helping people 
to straighten out their difficulties 
through the use of a disciplined re- 
lationship between a case worker and 
a client. The money-raising function 
has in most communities been dele- 
gated to the Community Chest or 
Welfare Federation. 

Thus it has become necessary for 
Boards of* Directors to re-examine 
their functions in order that they may 
discharge their obligations in the most 
effective and satisfying way possible. 


Current Problems in the 
Family Field 

From visits and the extensive cor- 
respondence which we have been 
carry ing on with many of our member 
agencies there seems to emerge a 
pattern of concerns which are com- 
mon to most member agencies. 

Fundamental to all others, perhaps, 
is the general lack of a program of 
public assistance in most Canadian 
communities to meet the needs of 
the employable unemploy ed, and the 
inadequacy of the assistance available 
to the eligible group questionably 
called the unemployable unemployed. 

Many family agencies are also 
troubled by the lack of resources to 
buttress the family in other ways. 
During last year, one new community 
established a visiting homemaker ser- 
vice as a part of the family service to 
the community. Provision of a home- 
maker in a home where the mother is 
temporarily unable to mother her 
family spares the children the addi- 
tional strain of separation when they 
may already be upset by the mother’s 
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illness or unexpected absence from 
the family circle. In many other com- 
munities the need of this service to 
preserve the family unit is fully re- 
cognized, but in many of them the 
necessary resources to make the ser- 
vice available to the community do 
not exist, and in other communities 
the service given is so limited that it 
is not demonstrating its value to the 
community. 


Family agencies are suffering, too, 
from a shortage of personnel to give 
service of the quality they would like. 
The greatest shortage seems to be 
among supervisors or senior workers 
competent to provide skilled help to 
families with complicated problems. 

Underlying many of the other 
problems being faced by family agen- 
cies is the lack of funds to do the job 
which their communities require and 
in some instances expect. While it is 
true that the Community Chests and 
Federations of Canada (which finance 
almost entirely the private family 
welfare services in this country) 
raised 74 per cent more money last 
year than in the previous year, this 
amount does not provide for any ex- 
tension of services, particularly when 
steadily increasing costs of present 
services must be taken into account. 

The fact of the matter then is that, 
although 25 per cent of all money 
raised by the Community Chests of 
Canada is earmarked for family ser- 
vices as such, the amount which citi- 
zens are contributing to Community 
Chests does not provide for the 
necessary extensions of family services. 


The Future of Families 
As we move into a new year of 
work on behalf of family services in 
Canada, there are some guide posts 
to help in the development of new 
program. 
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According to the figures provided 
by the 1951 census, there are in Can- 
ada 3,287,384 family units in this 
country whose average size is 3.7 
persons. There are in Canada under 
19 years of age over 5,300,000 children. 
Upon these families rests the obliga- 
tion and the responsibility for the 
care and rearing of these children, 
upon whom our survival as a people 
will depend. The rearing of children 
has been described as “the greatest 
business in the world” and surely it 
is a responsibility which we cannot 
expect the parents alone to assume. 


Housing, Food and 
Take-Home Pay 


We should also give thought dur- 
ing the coming year to other findings 
from the census returns. The analysis 
of family size, type and earnings of 
family heads made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics can do little but 
cause concern to those of us who are 
specially interested in the welfare of 
families. 


The central fact of the matter is 
that 75 per cent of the almost two 
million wage and salary earners who 
are family heads had an income of 
less than $3,000 in the year ending 
May 31, 1951. Even more disturbing 
is the fact that 25 per cent of this 
group earned between $2,000 and 
$2,500 per year, while another 224 per 
cent earned only $1,000 to $2,000 per 
year. 

These are facts to be borne in mind 
as we look at such problems as hous- 
ing, nutrition and medical and dental 
care. Too many families are feeling 
the strain of the discrepancy between 
take-home pay and living costs. 


Families are Interested 


Ample evidence is provided from 
attendance records of parent educa- 
tion groups, courses in preparation 
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for marriage, participation in parent- 
teacher associations and intake figures 
in family and children’s services, that 
the Canadian family of today is tak- 
ing its job very seriously. Most 
parents have a real sense of obligation 
and opportunity to rear their children 
today so that they will grow up as 
adults competent to deal with the 
world of tomorrow. 


The pity of the situation is that 
some services are often unavailable to 
families when they need them most, 
that is, when difficulties begin, or 
when young people are preparing for 
marriage. Some families are deprived 
of these services because they cannot 
be found in the neighborhood in 
which they live; others because they 
do not know that such a service is 
there; others do not know that “‘it is 
a sign of strength to ask for help”, 
and therefore do not take advantage 
of services which are in the com- 
munity for their use. 

All this places a particular respon- 
sibility upon family services, first to 
see that those that do exist are main- 
tained at the highest possible level of 
efficiency and effectiveness; second, 
to see that they are made known to 
the community which they exist to 
serve; and third, to promote adequate 
family welfare programs. We all have 
a real obligation to see that the signi- 
ficance of the family in our national 
life is emphasized and re-emphasized 
and that no conditions are allowed to 
exist that interfere with sound family 
living. 

There are many ways in which the 
community can support and encour- 
age parents and, if need be, give them 
direct aid in carrying out their obli- 
gations. In this task, the family wel- 
fare services have no small part to 
play and it is a duty and a privilege 
of this Division to share in it. 
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THE UNESCO GIFT COUPON PLAN 


The Unesco Gift Coupon Plan 
offers organizations the opportunity 
to participate directly in the pro- 
gramme of a UN agency and to 
supply tools for the most important 
activity in the world today—educa- 
tion. 

Unesco certifies priority projects 
needing educational supplies not avail- 
able through other means. These 
projects are chiefly in the under- 
developed countries and have been 
investigated by specialists and ap- 
proved by  Unesco’s_ Executive 
Committee. 

The supplies which an organization 
may decide to provide these projects 
are not items which they buy, wrap 
up and ship—instead the equipment 


is purchased by the chosen recipient 
with Unesco Gift Coupons which the 
organization sends after obtaining 
them from the Unesco Gift Coupon 
Office. These Unesco Gift Coupons 
are a form of international money 
order and may be spent in whatever 
country the recipients can most ad- 
vantageously buy the supplies the 
organization wishes them to have. 

If the organization wishes help 
in its fund-raising for its project, the 
Unesco Gift Counpon Office will 
supply it with souvenir stamps to sell 
for 25c each. 

For full details write to UNirep 
Nations Association, 340 McLeop 
STREET, OTTAWA. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(The Canadian Welfare Council 
was represented at the Coronation 
last June by Miss Nettie Proven, 
formerly a supervisor in the BC 
Child Welfare Division and now a 
student at the UBC School of Social 
Work (studying for her Master’s 
degree), and by her sister Anna, a 
high school teacher and a member of 
this Council. Miss Nettie Proven 
wrote us at length about this experi- 
ence, and we are sorry to be able to 
print only part of her exceedingly 
good letter.—Ed. ) 

“As one of the nearly 8,000 who 
were privileged to witness the service 
in Westminster Abbey, and along 
with the millions of others through- 
out the whole world who, by means 
of radio and television, were also 
‘present’, I heard the Queen, in a clear, 
purposeful voice, take the Coronation 
Oath which binds her to the service 
of her peoples and to the maintenance 
of the Laws of God. I joined in the 
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heartfelt cry of ‘God Save the 
Queen’ when, at the peak of the 
beautiful and ancient ceremony, the 
Queen, in a robe of gold, was 
crowned by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury with the Crown of St. 
Edward in the same manner in which 
her predecessors for nine hundred 
years before her had been crowned. 

“Reliving again the experience of 
being present at such a unique event 
in modern history and trying to 
telescope my impressions of the great 
pageant into a short space, I would 
say that for me the most profoundly 
stirring thing about the whole cere- 
mony, wondrous. in its colour and 
music, was the special quality of 
devotion to duty which the solitary 
and slight person of the Queen con- 
veyed. Her fragile, lovely figure 
seemed, as she passed before us on 
her way to and from the formal rites 
which made her our ‘undoubted 
Queen’, imbued with a sense of 
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humble and sincere dedication to her 
difficult and high calling. It seemed to 
me as I watched her that if we could 
all, as individuals, in our far flung 
Commonwealth, and indeed through- 
out the whole world, catch the same 
spirit of dedication; if in our role in 
life, whatever it might be, we could 
each be as devoted as the young 


Catholic Charities and Welfare 
Association, 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


Dear Mrs. King: 


The article entitled “The Social 
Effects of Gambling” by Svanhuit 
Josie, which appeared in the June 
issue of Canadian Welfare was cer- 
tainly interesting. The undersigned 
was most interested because Bingo is 
one of the fads in these parts. I must 
say that I am in perfect agreement 
with the author of the article, but at 
the same time the challenging note 
“From the Editorial Desk”, which 
invited comment stirred me to do 
some verbal scouting for opinion. 


From an interview with one per- 
son, who presented a non-committal 
attitude really, I requested a written 
comment, and found the result so 
enjoyable that I am sending it along 
to you. The author wishes to remain 
unidentified. 

More power to the “Canadian Wel- 
fare” and the best to its Editorial 
Staff! 

Very truly yours, 
SistER M. CrescenTIA. 
Field Secretary. 


Here is the “written comment”, 
strictly unedited. Have readers any 
comment to make on the comment? 


—Fd. 
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Queen to the best and highest ideals, 
there could be a dawning of a new 
and happier epoch in world history. 
Then truly, as the Queen herself said 
in her speech to the people on Coro- 
nation night, we could in this new 
Elizabethan Age, ‘go forward toge- 
ther in peace, seeking justice and 
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freedom for all men’. 


Bingo! 

“Don’t Go To Bingo Tonight 
Mama” is the title of a popular song, 
a sob-song that berates the malignant 
effects of the “Big Game”. But Bingo 
is nevertheless a very popular game 
and many Mamas, Papas, and Grand- 
mas and Grandpas still enjoy to the 
full the bang and pang, the exhilara- 
tion and disillusion of winning or 
losing at the cross-word puzzle- 
numbers game. 

Why do people go to Bingo? Well 
for one thing they go for the sake 
of entertainment. There are people, 
simple, ordinary people who like 
playing Bingo. They enjoy the game 
itself and they appreciate the frater- 
nity, the spirit of sociability that goes 
with a Bingo evening. They find it 
enlivening to jostle in the crowd, to 
jockle with friends and contempora- 
ries, to be one with the common herd 
of humanity, to sit down at tables 
with equals, for Bingo makes all men 
equal, at least for the period of time 
that elapses until the first prize is 
won. 


After the first auspicious moment 
arrives, heralded by the shattering cry 
of “Bingo”, the spirit of friendly, 
forthright competition takes over and 
the injunction of the Great Apostle 
to “so run that you may win the 
prize” is heeded in no uncertain terms, 
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and with an alacrity that adds im- 
mense zest to the art of living. 

I do think, however, that the real 
reason why people play Bingo is the 
same reason that attracts people to 
the race track, makes them participate 
in ticket pools, buy sweepstake tickets, 
etc. In short, gambling fills a want in 
the human heart, the desire that is 
innate in man to be adventurous, to 
take a chance, to be a fool who rushes 
in where angels fear to tread. This 
spirit carried to an illogical conclusion 
of course is what makes a mad driver 
pass a car on a hill and forget the 
dangers of excessive speed on the 
highway. 

When properly motivated, all urges 
in man are good. The Bingo urge is 
therefore good, provided the motive 
for playing is good. With most games 
of Bingo there are two outstanding 
motives, namely the wish to win for 
one’s own individual material aggran- 
disement and the desire to play for 
the benefit of society. Bingos are 
conducted usually by some church or 
charitable organization. This motive is 
rarely relegated to the realm of sham 
in the mind of even the most avid 
Bingo enthusiast. “Even if I don’t 
win, I’m losing to a good cause”, 
seems to be the prevalent idea in 
Bingo fans. (Of course, the philoso- 
phical argument of the end not justi- 
fying the means can be a _ very 
effective counter-one here). 


Look at the Bingo game objectively 
from the point of view of the spon- 
sors and who can deny the beneficial 
effects that accrue to society in 
general from the right and proper 
uses to which the profits are put? The 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy 
would oft-times be neglected if it 
were not for the financial potency of 
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On the other hand what of the 
abuses of Bingo and its ill effects 
upon individuals? Does the woman 
who plays six nights a week become 
a menace to herself and to her family, 
if she has one dependent upon her 
thrift? I have heard of cases where the 
home front suffers from the mal- 
adjustment of a wife and mother 
whose Bingo urge is beyond the 
control of her reason. Such cases are 
few and far between. 


For example there was once the 
case of an Indian who left his reser- 
vation one fine evening to go into 
town to pick up the remains of his 
poor old mother-in-law that had just 
been decorated at the funeral parlor, 
and having loaded his precious burden 
in the rear of the truck, he checked 
his time-piece and remarked: “I can 
just make the Bingo game,” and so, 
as the story goes, he parked in front 
of the Bingo Hall and joined in the 
spirit of the evening, and was able to 
return to the Reservation in the pro- 
per spirit of a mourner, for he hadn’t 
won a game. About the only way to 
bar any arguments in such a case with 
the contentious Bingo hater is to 
claim kinship with the Indians, and 
since we are all sons of Adam and 
Eve who is there can gainsay such 
kinship? 

Check your sights before you de- 
nounce the Big Game for little people 
and set them on the proper target. 
Who is against Bingo? I mean besides 
you? And what is the reason why? 
Does Bingo eat into the profits of 
business? And if this is so, is it not 
beneficial to society that restricted 
consumption of non-essential mate- 
rial goods should help to keep prices 
a little nearer the reach of the average 
man’s pocket book? 


O Bingo, Noble Art! 
Where is thy dart? 
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ABOUT 


Dr. George F. Davidson, 
Canada’s Deputy Minister of 
Welfare, has been elected 
chairman of the Socia), Humanitarian 
and Cultural Committee for the 
eighth session of the UN General 
Assembly. 

Lt.-Col. H. M. Jones, MBE, ED, 
is now Director of Indian Affairs, and 
Eugéne Bussiére Director of the 
Canadian Citizenship Branch in the 
Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration. Colonel Jones, formerly 
superintendent of the welfare division 
of Indian Affairs, succeeds the late 
Major D. M. MacKay. Mr. Bussiere, 
who was associate director of the 
Citizenship Branch, succeeds the late 
Frank Foulds. 


Jack Finlay has become managing 
director of the Hamilton Children’s 
Aid Society, succeeding Clare H. 
Vinnels who is now with the York 
County CAS. Mr. Finlay comes to 
Hamilton from St. Catharines CAS. 


John Haddad has left his position 
as executive director of Warrendale 
and is now head resident of St. 
Christopher House, Toronto. John 
Brown has gone to the Warrendale 
post. Warrendale, near Newmarket, 
Ontario, is a residential centre for 
adolescent girls operated by St. Faith’s 
Lodge, Toronto. Mr. Brown has been 
for the past two years the administra- 
tive supervisor of the Detroit Group 
Project, a group therapy agency oper- 
ated by Dr. Fritz Redl. Mrs. John 
Brown, who will work with her hus- 
band at Warrendale, was at one time 
head resident of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Settlement in New 
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PEOPLE 


York and at another director 
of the Kiwassa Girls’ Club in 
Vancouver. 


Zella Collins retired from profes- 
sional duties last spring, her latest 
work having been as a faculty mem- 
ber of the UBC School of Social 
Work, supervising a number of stu- 
dents each year in the Burnaby Social 
Welfare Department. It was in 1928 
that Miss Collins arrived in Vancou- 
ver to work with Dr. Laura Holland 
in reorganizing the Children’s Aid 
Society. (Trained first as a teacher, 
she had become one of Canada’s 
earliest trained social workers.) She 
succeeded Dr. Holland as manager 
of the Vancouver CAS in 1932, and 
a few years later went on to assist 
with the beginnings of other social 
welfare undertakings: she helped 
build up Vancouver’s Neighbourhood 
House; joined the provincial public 
welfare service and helped in its 
reorganization in the early 740s; 
retired from the civil service post in 
1947 and was active in the establish- 
ment of Strathcona Nursery School, 
at the same time working on commit- 
tees studying the care of the aged. 


Margaret Dick became supervisor 
of casework at the Family Court in 
Vancouver last June. Miss Dick left 
her position of executive secretary of 
the Edmonton Family Service Bureau 
last April after seven and a half years 
of service there. 

Kay Taggart is now regional ad- 
ministrator for the Regina region of 
the Saskatchewan Department of 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 
Marnie Bruce has been named super- 
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visor for the region also. Both were 
formerly in the Saskatoon office. 

Anna Faust has been appointed 
director of social service, Royal 
Edward Hospital, Montreal. She was 
formerly with the Family Welfare 
Association of the same city. 

Mary Stephens left the staff of the 
Welfare Council of Toronto last 
spring, after having been secretary of 
the volunteer department for two and 
a half years. She made a tour of the 
Scandinavian countries during the 
summer, and has gone to Vancouver 
to join the staff of the Family Wel- 
fare Bureau. Mrs. Eva Hahn is re- 
placing her at the Toronto Council. 

Mollie Christie has joined the staff 
of the Welfare Council of Toronto 
and District in the Information and 
Referral Service. Miss Christie was 
for several years on the staff of the 
Toronto CAS as supervisor of the 
protection department, and has also 
spent considerable time working with 
displaced persons in Europe. 

F. Ward Cook (author of a book 
review in September issue) has lately 
taken a position as western represent- 
ative of the Remission Service, De- 
partment of Justice. Mr. Cook was 
previously classification officer in the 
BC Penitentiary. He is succeeded 
there by W. Ernest Wilby, who has 
been assistant classification officer at 
the Kingston Penitentiary. 

George E. Hart, assistant director 
of child welfare for Nova Scotia from 
1951 to 1953, left the NS Department 
early in June to become executive 
manager of the Halifax Community 
Chest. 

Marie Parr of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence for study. She 
has gone to the School of Social Ser- 
vice Administration at the University 
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Peter Alapas, research director of 
the Welfare Council of Toronto since 
the fall of 1948, has taken a position 
as Coordinator of Research for the 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies. 
He will also lecture on social work at 
the University of Buffalo. 

Professor Vincent Bladen, chair- 
man of the CWC’s committee on 
health services, became head of the 
Department of Political Economy, 
University of Toronto, in July. 

Florence Lyon and Lloyd Len- 
ton, both Manitobans, have been 
appointed to the staff of the Welfare 
Council of Greater Winnipeg as 
division secretaries. Miss Lyon comes 
to Winnipeg from the North Branch 
of the Toronto YWCA, Mr. Lenton 
from the staff of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Eastern Manitoba. 

Ann Silver left her position as 
executive director of the Montreal 
YWCA in June to be married to 
Dr. W. C. Allee. 

Elizabeth Taylor, director of the 
social service department of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Montreal, was 
married to André Rossinger in June. 

Shirley Ramsdale, formerly case- 
worker at the Mental Hygiene Insti- 
tute, Montreal, is now on the staff of 
the Occupational Therapy and Re- 
habilitation Centre of the same city. 

Sybil Ross is on leave of absence 
from her post as executive assistant in 
charge of the group work section of 
the Montreal Council of Social Agen- 
cies, to study at the Boston University 
School of Social Work. 

Phyllis Haslam has recently been 
appointed full-time executive director 
of the Elizabeth Fry Society, Toronto 
Branch. The newly opened office on 
Jarvis Street is the first Elizabeth Fry 
Society office opened in Canada. Miss 
Haslam was formerly personnel sec- 
retary of the national YWCA. 

W. J. P. Thompson has joined the 
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staff of the Muskoka CAS as case- 
worker. Mr. Thompson, a BSW from 
the UBC School of Social Work, was 
formerly working in the Child Wel- 
fare Branch of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation. 

Ruth Robinson, supervisor of the 
protection department of the Toronto 
Children’s Aid and Infants’ Homes, is 
in New York studying at the New 
York School of Social Work. 

David Smith, director of adult 
education in the Saskatchewan De- 
partment of Education for several 
years, left in the late summer for 
Thailand, where he will spend a year 
under Unesco auspices, helping to 
set up an adult education program. 

Helen DeMarsh, recently a field 
supervisor in the Ontario Department 
of Public Welfare, Child Welfare 
Division, has joined the staff of the 
University of Toronto School of So- 
cial Work as special lecturer. She will 
assist in field work administration and 
teaching in the Human Growth and 
Development area of the curriculum. 

Murray Ross has returned to the 
Toronto School of Social Work 
following one month spent at the 
Tavistock Institute in London and 
four months spent in Israel studying 
under a Unesco fellowship. 

Rev. Swithun Bowers, OMI, di- 
rector of St. Patrick’s College School 
of Social Welfare, Ottawa, is in 
Belgium as a social welfare expert to 
advise the government of Belgium in 
the field of social casework, working 
under a UN Technical Assistance 
Administration appointment. He will 


return to Canada in the early winter. 
Father Hennessy, OMI, is acting 
director in Father Bowers’ absence. 

Jeanne d’Are LeMay-Warren has 
left her position as director of Schools 
for the Protection of Youth in Que- 
bec, and her place has been taken by 
Paul-Emile Marquis, a lawyer. 

Judge MacKenzie Matheson, 
chief judge of the Juvenile and 
Family Court in Vancouver, died on 
September 16 at the age of 74. 

Robert Langin and Jessy Casey 
have been appointed to the staff of 
the Director of Child Welfare, Nova 
Scotia, as departmental assistants. 

A. M. Kirkpatrick, who recently 
received his doctoral degree from the 
University of Chicago (for work in 
the School of Social Service Admin- 
istration), began work as executive 
director of the John Howard Society 
of Ontario on July first. Dr. Kirk- 
patrick was married in June to 
Margaret Newton, assistant executive 
secretary of the Toronto Welfare 
Council. They are living in Toronto, 
where Mrs. Kirkpatrick is continuing 
in her position with the Welfare 
Council. 

W. J. Brawders retired at the end 
of September from his position as 
Director of Child Welfare for Prince 
Edward Island. 

Dennis Chiasson, a recent gradu- 
ate of the Maritime School of Social 
Work and a former coal miner, 
assumed the duties of welfare officer 
for Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, in May. 
He succeeds Jane B. Wisdom under 
whom he did his field work before 
her recent retirement. 


Dr. René Sand, honorary chairman of the permanent committee of 
the International Conference of Social Work, died in Brussels on 
August 23, 1953, at the age of 76. Dr. Sand was an outstanding figure 
in social work and health, and was known to people of many nations 
because of his extraordinary command of languages. Many Canadians 
will cherish his memory because he so charmingly facilitated their 
communications with fellow workers in other countries. 
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THE NATIONAL INCOME, 1926 - 1952 
By EUGENE FORSEY, 


Research Director, Canadian Congress of Labour 


ANADA has the second highest 
( per capita national income in 
the world. We all know that. 
But exactly how high is it? Is it going 
up? If so, how fast? Steadily or 
steady-by-jerks?> How much of it 
comes from what industries? Are we 
still mainly engaged in farming and 
other primary industries? What 
classes get how much of the national 
income? Is labour getting more or less 
than it used to? Farmers? Small busi- 
ness? Do all the provinces share alike? 
To these and many other questions, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
reports on National Accounts: Income 
and Expenditure supply pretty com- 
plete answers; and, as the figures now 
cover a period of twenty-seven years, 
including pre-depression prosperity, 
depression, pre-war recovery, and 
war and post-war prosperity, they 
provide a fairly solid basis for draw- 
ing some conclusions. 
What are the most striking facts 
that emerge? 


First, the enormous expansion in 
production. In 1926, gross national 
product (GNP) in 1935-1939 dollars, 
was $481 per head. In 1952, again in 
1935-1939 dollars, it was $801 per 
head. Real national production per 
head had gone up by over 66 per 
cent, a simple average increase of 
almost 2.5 per cent per year. Popu- 
lation had gone up; prices had gone 
up. But, after allowing for both of 
these, each Canadian on the average, 
in 1952, was producing two-thirds 
more goods and services than in 1926. 

Second, the ups and downs. Real 
GNP per head in 1928 was 12.7 per 
cent above 1926. But 1929 showed a 
slight drop. By 1933, it was 35 per 
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cent below 1928. In 1934 it started up 
again, but even in 1939 it was still 
about 7 per cent below 1928. It took 
the war to get it above 1928. By 1944, 
it had hit $812, almost 50 per cent 
above 1928. Then it dropped again, 
and even in 1952 it was still 1.4 per 
cent below 1944. 

The third striking fact is the 
marked variations in the proportions 
of the national income originating in 
different industries. Agriculture in 
1926 produced 18.8 per cent of the 
national income, in 1952 only 12.0. 
This, of course, does not mean either 
that farmers produced less, or that 
they got smaller incomes. It simply 
means that what they produced was a 
smaller proportion of the total, chiefly 
because increasing industrialization 
had raised the proportion coming 
from manufacturing from 21.8 to 
29.6 per cent, and from trade from 
12.1 to 14.0. 

Mining (including oil wells) rose 
from 3.3 to 4.0, and Government 
(excluding Government-owned busi- 
nesses) from 7.6 to 8.8. On the other 
hand, transportation, storage, com- 
munication and public utility opera- 
tion dropped from 12.8 to 10.4, and 
service from 12.0 to 7.8. In manu- 
facture and trade a lot more without 
a corresponding increase in transpor- 
tation. The drop in the share of 
service probably reflects in part the 
decline in domestic service. 


Factor Distribution 
So much for increases, decreases 
and shifts in production. How were 
the results distributed? How much 
went to labour, how much to farmers, 
how much to investors, how much 
to small business men? 
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“Salaries, wages and supplementary 
labour income” (board and lodging, 
employers’ contributions to work- 
men’s compensation, etc.), before 
taxes, amounted to 56.3 per cent of 
the national income in 1926, and about 
the same in 1927 and 1928. In 1929 
they came to 61.2 per cent. This 
proportion rose steadily to 74.7 in 
1932, then fell steadily to 62.0 in 1937. 
For the three years 1931-1933, the 
average was 73.0. For 1934-1938 it 
was almost 63.9. In 1939 it was 58.9. 

The outbreak of war saw a big and 
steady rise in national income, but 
the share going to wages and salaries 
fell just as steadily, till 1942 (50.9), 
and after a brief rise in 1943 (to 52.9), 
slumped back to 50.3 for 1944 and 
1945. So labour’s share was highest 
at the bottom of the depression, and 
lowest in the peak year 1944! 

What explains this paradox? 

For the depression and recovery 
period, two things. First, wage rates, 
though they dropped, didn’t drop 
nearly as much as a lot of other 
things. The workers suffered heavily, 
but more from unemployment and 
short time than from cuts in rates. 
Second, as long as the economy kept 
going at all, it had to employ some 
workers. The two factors working 
together meant that wage and salary 
earners got a much bigger slice of a 
much smaller cake. 

For the war period, again two ex- 
planations. First, wage control kept 
rates from going up as fast as they 
otherwise would have. Second, the 
armed forces absorbed a lot of man- 
power. 

So for the war and post-war periods 
it’s fairer to compare wages and sal- 
aries plus military pay and allowances 
with pre-war wages and salaries. For 
1941-1945, the two combined took an 
average of almost 61 per cent of the 
national income, which is consider- 
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ably above the pre-depression aver- 
age. In 1946, the combined propor- 
tion dropped to 57.7; in 1947 it was 
57.4; in 1948, 57.7; in 1949, it was 
59.7. In 1950, it rose to 58.1, in 1951 
fell back to 57.7. In 1952, it was 60.7, 
or pretty close to the war-time aver- 
age. 

The share of national income going 
to investors (including home owners) 
averaged 17.3 per cent in 1926-1929. 
It dropped to 7.8 per cent in 1932, 
but averaged 15.5 for the years 1930- 
1939. For 1940-1945, it averaged 20.4, 
and for 1946-1952 it was 20.3. So in- 
vestors are getting an appreciably 
bigger slice of the national cake, 
before taxes, than before the depres- 
sion. The qualification is important. 


Corporation Profits 


One interesting item in investment 
income is corporation profits. Before 
the depression, corporation profits, 
before taxes but after dividends to 
external investors, took 7.9 per cent 
of the national income. Then they 
dropped abruptly. In 1932, they 
disappeared altogether, and the cor- 
porations had to dip into their accu- 
mulated surpluses to the tune of 
$113,000,000 to meet dividend require- 
ments for shareholders outside the 
country, another $32,000,000 for taxes, 
and another $25,000,000 for Canadian 
shareholders, By 1936, profits were 
taking 8.7 per cent of the national 
income, and for the four years 1936- 
1939 they averaged over 9.7, reaching 
a new peak, in 1939 of 11.7 per cent. 
From 1940 to 1952, they varied from 
10.9 (in 1944) to 14.2 (in 1951). The 
war-time average was 12.4 (it would 
have been less, if exchange restrictions 
hadn’t cut dividends to external in- 
vestors). The post-war average has 
been 13.4 per cent of the national 
income. This is a lot bigger than 
before the depression. 
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But taxes are also a lot higher. 
Before the depression, they took 
about 8.6 per cent of total profits. 
Since the war they have taken about 
43.3, or over five times as big a chunk. 
Before the depression, Canadian 
shareholders got about 30 per cent 
of what was left after taxes and divi- 
dends to outsiders; now they get 
about 25.2, and are a great deal more 
heavily taxed on that. 


Profits and Wages 


Obviously, one of the most inter- 
esting and important questions is how 
total wages and salaries compare with 
total profits. Here, what really counts 
is not profits after dividends to out- 
siders, but total profits; and, if we’re 
considering ability to pay wage in- 
creases, what counts is total profits 
before taxes, not after, since corpo- 
ration income tax is paid only on 
what’s left after payment of wages 
and salaries. 

Total wages and salaries before the 
depression averaged about 53 times 
total profits. Since the war, they have 
averaged about 3.7 times total profits. 
In 1952, total wages and salaries were 
over four times total profits: $10,743,- 
000,000 to $2,640,000,000. So it looks 
as if a ten per cent increase in wages 
and salaries would eat up about 41 per 
cent of profits before taxes. 

But this is deceptive. For the “pro- 
fits” are profits of corporations only, 
while the “wages and salaries” are for 
the employees not only of corpora- 
tions but of a lot of other people and 
institutions as well. Take away from 
total wages and salaries the wages and 
salaries of those who work for private 
individuals, governments, farmers, 
fishermen and trappers (very few of 
whom are corporations), and assume 
that a seventh of the wages and salaries 
in construction and a quarter of those 
in trade go to employees of non- 
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corporate enterprises (which is the 
proportion of non-corporate invest- 
ment income to total investment in 
these industries), and what do you 
get? Total wages and salaries of cor- 
porations in 1952 of about $8,600,000,- 
000, or about 3.3 times corporation 
profits. A ten per cent increase in 
wages and salaries of corporation em- 
ployees, therefore, would take not 
41 per cent of corporation profits 
before taxes but only about 324 per 
cent. As corporation income tax now 
takes nearly half of profits before 
taxes, only about half of this 323 per 
cent would come out of the pockets 
of the corporations. The rest would 
come out of the public treasury. 
There are, however, limits to what 
we can subtract from the public 
revenues, especially if we want more 
social services and don’t want more 
personal income taxes and more sales 
and excise taxes. 


It should be noted also that “wages 
and salaries” include a great deal 
more than just “wages.” In manu- 
facturing, “wages” make up only 
about three- -quarters of total “wages 
and salaries.” So a given increase in 
wages of all industrial workers, let 
alone organized workers, would not 
take anything like as big a chunk of 
profits as a crude comparison of total 
wages and salaries with total corpo- 
ration profits would suggest. 


Farmers’ Share 


Ne have already seen that farming 
is producing a smaller and smaller 
share of the national income. What’s 
happening to the share farmers get? 
Before the depression it was about 
12.7 per cent of the national income; 
for 1926-1928, it was 14.1. By 1931, 
it was only 2.9. For the whole period 
1929-1939, it was only just over 6.3, 
and there was no real improvement 
even in 1940 and 1941. For the eleven 
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years 1942-1952, it has averaged 11.1 
per cent. In 1952, it was 10.7. This 
looks poor against 1926-1928. 

But it must be remembered that 
industrialization makes farming a 
smaller and smaller part of the 
national production, and the number 
of farmers is now considerably lower 
than before the depression. (It dropped 
to about 58,000 between 1941 and 
1951.) So the drop in all farmers’ 
total share of the national income 
doesn’t mean that the _ individual 
farmer is now worse off than in 1926- 
1928. His average real income is now 
probably about 50 per cent above 
1926. 


Small Business 

Small business is much less import- 
ant than before the depression. In 
1926-1929, its share of the national 
income was about 57 per cent higher 
than the corporations’. In 1952, the 
corporations’ share was 66 per cent 
higher than small business’ share. The 
pre-depression relationship had been 
just about reversed. 

It does not follow, of course, that 
the individual small business man is 
worse off. Small business’ share of the 
national income is only about two- 
thirds of what it was before the 
depression; but the national income 
has more than doubled, and the num- 
ber of small business men has certainly 
not increased proportionately (be- 
tween 1941 and 1951 it seems to have 
gone up something like eleven per 
cent). So the individual small business 
man, on the average, must be decided- 


ly better off than a quarter of a 
century ago. 


Geographical Distribution 


The DBS does not give figures of 
geographical distribution of the whole 
national income. But it does give 
figures of provincial distribution of 
total “personal” income (that part of 
the national income which gets into 
the hands of individual persons). 

In 1952, the four Atlantic provinces 
had about 9.8 per cent of the national 
labour force, but got only 7.5 per 
cent of the income. Quebec had 28.2 
per cent of the labour force, but got 
only 23.8 per cent of the income. 
Ontario, on the other hand, had about 
35.5 per cent of the labour force, and 
got 39.3 per cent of the income. The 
Prairie provinces had about 18.2 per 
cent of the labour force, and got 
about 19.6 per cent of the in- 
come. British Columbia had about 8.5 
per cent of the labour force, and got 
about 9.6 per cent of the income. 

The five easternmost provinces to- 
gether had about 38.0 per cent of the 
labour force and got about 31.3 per 
cent of the income. The four western- 
most provinces had about 26.5 per 
cent of the labour force and got about 
29.2 per cent of the income. East of 
the Ottawa River, we have 38.0 per 
cent of the labour force and 31.3 per 
cent of the income; west of the Ottawa 
River, 62.0 per cent of the labour 
force and 68.5 per cent of the income. 
This, of course, reflects in part the 
heavier incidence of unemployment 
in the Atlantic provinces and Quebec. 


Maritime Conference Proceedings 
The Proceedings of the 4th Maritime Regional Conference on Social 
Work, held in Fredericton June 16 to 18, 1953, are now available from 
Miss Kathleen C. Morrissy, 682 Queen Street, Fredericton, N.B., at 


$1.00 a copy. 
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TOWARDS A HEALTH SERVICE PROGRAM 


By JOHN S. MORGAN, 
School of Social Work, University of Toronto 


(Adapted from a paper given at the Annual Meeting and Conference of 
the Canadian Welfare Council, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, May 29, 1953) 


HE common use of the phrase 

“National Health Insurance” is 

both confusing and misleading. 
A health program for Canada is one 
thing; the insurance or contributory 
method of collecting the necessary 
funds to pay for all or part of a 
health program is an entirely differ- 
ent subject. It is important that we 
do not confuse the objectives of 
program with the methods by which 
all or part of it is achieved. 


Kinds of Health Services 

In any case we are not talking about 
medicine. We are talking about the 
health of the Canadian people, and 
the services and supplies which are 
needed to keep the Canadian people 
in as good health as modern science 
knows how to achieve. What do we 
mean by good health? The World 
Health Organization has defined it in 
this way, “A state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being, 
and not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity”, and it recognizes health 
services as having four aspects: 

A. Constructive Services which in- 
clude environmental measures, sound 
nutrition, physical culture, etc. 

B. Personal Preventive Services 
which include immunizations, peri- 
odic health examinations, health coun- 
selling, etc. 

C. Curative Services which include 
the diagnosis and treatment of disease 
and injury. 

D. Restorative Services which in- 
clude measures necessary to help the 
individual to return to full working 
and living capacity. 
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Health, not Disease 
The report of the U.S. President’s 


Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation*, published in December 
of last year, states in its volume of 
Findings and Recommendations that 
“health connotes not only the absence 
of manifest disease but also the absence 
of non manifest and undiagnosed dis- 
ease or impairment. A perfectly 
healthy person is one totally adjusted 
to himself and his environment.” 


This report goes on to point out 
that “just because health is so difficult 
to define we have come to measure 
it mainly in terms of the figures of 
known illness, disease and death, but 
this is an inaccurate and misleading 
way to measure health.” 


Let Us Be Clear 


I am sometimes asked by my friends 
why any discussion of a health service 
always seems to get so complicated. 
I think the answer is fairly clear. The 
objective is not complicated. But 
because the services required and the 
methods of providing those services 
are so many and so various and are 
in themselves so complex, a discussion 
of how to achieve the objective must 
necessarily involve a great many con- 
siderations. Unlike many other forms 
of social security, in which the end 
product is the delivery of a given 
amount of money to a given person 
under given conditions, the health 
services must deliver an_ infinite 


® Building America’s Health. A Report to 
the President by the President’s Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation. Volume I: 
Recommendations and Findings. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 50 cents. (The “Magnuson Report’’.) 
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variety of services in an_ infinite 
variety of conditions to an infinite 
variety of people—in a word, the 
objectives of the program are simple 
and need to be clearly borne in mind; 
the logistics of the problem are com- 
plex. 
The “Logistics” 

But the logistics of the problem 
are not so complex that an ordinary 
citizen who gives his mind to the task 
cannot understand the main issues. 
These are very clearly summarized 
in the appendix to the ILO report on 
Minimum Standards of Social Security, 
where the World Health Organiza- 
tion submits a memorandum from a 
consultant group on “medical aspects 
of social security”. Here they set up 
a very clear analysis of the four major 
obstacles to the provision of good 
medical care and health services: 

A. Material, such as lack of com- 
munications or difficulties in the 
household which make it impossible 
for medical advice to be followed. 
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At Britain’s newest Health Centre at 
Woodberry Down in north London. 
This picture shows a child being 
given a routine examination to make 
sure she is growing up without defect 
or disease. The cover picture shows 
a doctor on night duty at the Centre, 
where he is provided with a self- 
contained suite with internal and 
external telephones. 


B. Economic, such as the inability 
to pay for high cost medical services. 


C. Psychological, such as fear of 
going to doctors, or resorting to 
patent medicine or charlatans. 


D. Technical, such as shortage of 
doctors, lack of hospitals or equip- 
ment, insufficient scientific knowledge 
or its application, etc. 


Lessons from Britain 


It is inevitable in any discussion of 
national health service, that one 
should turn to Great Britain*, not 
because I think (or that I really be- 
lieve anybody else thinks) that we 
should copy the British plan for a 
national health service, but because 
given their circumstances and their 
situation, the British have been con- 
ducting experiments in this field for 
forty years, and the results of these 
experiments are available for analysis 
and examination. 


A careful study of these operations 
and this evidence suggests to me five 
very important lessons which need to 
be drawn from this part of the British 
experience: 

1. The medical profession can and 
will give leadership in this field. The 
broad outlines of the arguments and 
proposals of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation in its proposals are the broad 





® See Health Insurance in Great Britain 
1911-48. Social Security Series _Memoran- 
dum No. 11. Research Division, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 
March 1952. 
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outlines and organization now in- 
corporated in the new British Na- 
tional Health Service. 

2. The health of the Canadian people 
is the concern of the Canadian people. 
I am sometimes asked if it is possible 
to take this matter out of politics. I 
do not believe that any service which 
concerns the lives and happiness of 
the whole people can ever be taken 
out of politics in the true sense of 
that word. It is the business of the 
nation, and responsibility for the con- 
duct of the nation’s business rests in- 
escapably on the elected representa- 
tives of the people. 

3. The major financial problem is 
the task of distributing the costs of 
service in such a way that the financial 
aspect of the operation does not pre- 
vent anyone from getting the medical 
care and the health services that he 
needs at the time he needs them. 

4. If an attempt is made to relate 
financial considerations with the health 
needs of the individual patients—and 
the original National Health Insur- 
ance program in Britain did relate 
these two conditions—then it will be 
inimical to good health care and dan- 
gerous to the economic security of 
the individual. 

5. To operate a health service of 
any kind whether public or private, 
whether integrated or unintegrated, 
requires the discovery of new ad- 
ministrative forms, new administrative 
instruments and new skills in adminis- 
tration. I think we have grossly under- 
estimated the importance of develop- 
ing an adequate supply of skilled ad- 
ministrators capable of handling large 
scale operations in many fields of the 
public service and in private organi- 
zations. This is undoubtedly true if 
one studies the British experience 
between 1911 and 1951. 

On the basis of their exhaustive en- 
quiries and the experience of the 
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second World War, which compelled 
them to re-organize their hospital sys- 
tem, integrate and re-organize their 
provision of medical care, and take 
many positive preventive measures 
for the maintenance of health as 
matters of high national importance, 
the British established in 1948 a Na- 
tional Health Service intended to 
provide both preventive, curative and 
restorative services to a whole nation 
of 47 million people. It is not sur- 
prising that there have been many 
errors, both of omission and commis- 
sion. The astonishing thing is that it 
works at all; that 95 per cent of the 
population continue to enroll in it; 
and that, so far as one can see, no- 
body seriously wants to get rid of it. 


U.S. Studies 

In the United States there have been 
a number of major inquiries, includ- 
ing the famous study of the Cost of 
Medical Care in the 1930’s, the Re- 
port on The Nation’s Health made by 
the Federal Security Agency in 1948 
and the new report, commonly known 
as the Magnuson report of 1952. 
From the Magnuson report, I would 
like to quote the ten major Principles 
that this Commission considered 
should be used as a guide in approach- 
ing the health problem: 

1. “Access to the means for the 
attainment and preservation of health 
is a basic human right. 

2. “Effort of the individual himself 
is a vitally important factor in attain- 
ing and maintaining health. 

3. “The physician-patient relation- 
ship is so fundamental to health that 
everyone should have a_ personal 
physician. 

4. “The physician should have access 
to proper facilities and equipment, 
affiliation on some basis with a hos- 
pital, and the help of trained per- 
sonnel in order to fulfill his part in 
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providing comprehensive health ser- 
vices. 

5. “Comprehensive health service 
includes the positive promotion of 
health, the prevention of disease, the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease, 
the rehabilitation of the disabled—all 
supported by constantly improving 
education of ‘personnel and a continu- 
ous program of research. 

6. “Comprehensive health service is 
the concern of society and is best 
insured when all elements of society 
participate in providing it. 

7. “Responsibility for health is a 
joint one, with the individual citizen 
and local, State, Federal governments 
each having major contributions to 
make towards its fuller realization. 

8. “The American people desire and 
deserve comprehensive health service 
of the highest quality and in our dyn- 
amic expanding economy the means 
can be found to provide it. 

9. “The same high quality of health 
services should be available to all 
people equally. 

10. “A health program must take 
into account the progress and experi- 
ence of the past, the realities of the 
present, and must be flexible enough 
to cope with future changes.” 


What About Canada? 

Nor have we in Canada been with- 
out studies and experience. For ex- 
ample, the Heagerty Report, the ex- 
periments in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, the growth of pre-payment 
and medical schemes of all kinds, such 
as Blue Cross, are all providing us 
with important information and guid- 
ance. The recent Sickness Survey*, 


* Special Compilations 1, 2 and 8, of 
information received from the Canadian Sick- 
ness Survey 1950-51 have now been published 
and will be followed by others. Copies may 
be obtained from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, at 25 cents each. The 
compilations are being prepared jointly by 
the Bureau and the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 
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gives us some accurate estimates of 
cost, and of expenditures. 

In the light of all these facts, I do 
not think that the committee, work- 
ing on this matter for the Canadian 
Welfare Council, is at all unjustified 
in setting forward this goal: “The 
goal of a program for the provision 
and financing of health services for 
Canadians is to ensure that essential 
health services are accessible to all 
persons in need of them. Essential 
health services are preventive, cura- 
tive, and rehabilitative services of all 
kinds of an acceptable standard of 
quality”. If there were time I would 
spell out the details of what we mean 
by “essential health services”, but it 
covers the range of medical, hospital, 
diagnostic, nursing, auxiliary, and re- 
habilitation services. ‘Accessible 
means that such services should be 
available in adequate quantity and 
quality: that they should be located 
geographically so that all persons can 
use them, and that the question of 
payment should be planned in such a 
way that people who need the services 
can in fact make use of them.” 

The matter before this meeting 
then appears to me to be in four 
main parts: First we need to be clear 
about our objectives. We are not 
concerned with more hospitals, more 
doctors, more nurses, more dentists, 
more drugs, more diagnostic centres, 
except in so far as they are means 
by which the main objective of a 
healthy nation can _ be achieved. 
Second, the time has come to set out 
a plan that is clear in its general 
terms, and acceptable to the com- 
munity in its various aspects. Third, 
we need to know what are the obstacles 
in Canada to the achievement of this 
plan for the maintenance of this ob- 
jective. Fourth we need to have be- 
fore us not only the eventual objec- 
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tive, but also some clearly established 
intermediate goals for early achieve- 
ment. 

The National Health Grants are 
valuable in the area defined by World 
Health Organization as “technical 
obstacles. But they are mot, and should 
not be regarded as, an adequate sub- 
stitute for a well-defined basic plan 
and commitment to practicable goals, 
for the near future and for the final 

lan. 

If the Canadian Welfare Council 





Children Who Hate, by Fritz Redl 
and David Wineman. Free Press, 
Glencoe, (Toronto: Burns & Mac- 
Eachern). 1951. 253 pp. Price $4.75. 


“In all large communities” accord- 
ing to the authors, “there are thou- 
sands of children beyond the reach 
of education and below the grip of 
psychiatric interview technique”, and 
it was to study and help some of 
them at close range that Pioneer 
House in Detroit, an “experimental 
group therapy home” was established 
in 1946. Ten boys from eight to 
eleven years of age, of at least aver- 
age intelligence and showing pre- 
delinquent or delinquent behavior, 
who had “internalized their tensions 
into warfare with the outside world” 
lived in the home for periods of from 
six weeks to nineteen months. 

The authors would be the first to 
admit that Children Who Hate is of 
itself very incomplete. Others per- 
haps could have written as well of 
“Ego Psychology” to which the 
greater part of the book is devoted, 
but few have had their experiences 
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can assist in any way in bringing the 
national consideration of this matter 
back to its main objective it will have 
served an invaluable purpose. But the 
Canadian Welfare Council is not the 
only place to which we should look 
for leadership. The medical profes- 
sion, our political, and our financial 
leaders all have a major responsibility, 
not to proliferate reasons why this 
cannot be done, but to clarify objec- 
tives and find ways in which this can 
be done. 


REVIEWS 


with this particular group of disturbed 
children in a residential setting. 


Only five boys were in the Home 
for fifteen months or longer. There 
is very little about the boys’ lives in 
the past or about their selection. 
Their contact with their parents is 
confined to a few sentences; and how 
they responded to the handling in the 
Home or what was their ultimate dis- 
posal, is hardly referred to. In their 
introduction, the authors include 
among their main goals, “understand- 
ing what can be done to prevent or 
treat such childhood disorganization”, 
but these are subjects reserved for 
subsequent volumes. The authors feel 
that while it was easy to make the 
correct diagnosis, the seriousness of 
the disability could be determined 
only by living with the child. They 
are sure that such children do not 
respond to “a good _ educational 
setting and wise educational regime” 
or to visits to a psychiatrist or psy- 
chiatric social worker however fre- 
quent. They regard these children as 
unsuitable cases for a Child Guidance 
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Clinic. They stress again the difficulty 
of getting together the most desirable 
staff for such a project and if social 
workers in this country are looking 
for saints in that profession, they 
might consider “Vera, that soft- 
spoken Canadian” who while the ob- 
ject of physical and verbal abuse 
remained patient, generous, and 
unruffled. 


In spite of these negative factors, 
the friendliness, compassion, and in- 
telligence of the authors and the staff 
illumine the project, and if this is 
Volume I, (or the “trailer” for the 
“feature picture”), we can look for- 
ward to what is to come. 


Gorpon KirkKPATRICK, M.D. 
Child Guidance Clinic, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Essentials in Interviewing, by Anne 
F. Fenlason. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 1952. 352 pp. Price 
$4.00. 


“The knowledge which a man can 
use is the only real knowledge which 
has life and growth in it, and converts 
itself into practical power. The rest 
hangs like dust before the brain, or 
dries like raindrops off the stones.” 

—Froude 


Froude’s quotation appears to fairly 
sum up the purpose of the author in 
writing this book, born largely from 
her experience in introducing the art 
of interviewing to undergraduates. 
After carefully discussing the know- 
ledge of background and of person- 
ality given by the social sciences, 
Professor Fenlason proceeds with the 
subject of Interviewing as the essen- 
tial art of linking background knowl- 
edge with knowledge of the indivi- 
dual in need of help. 


The book is descriptive, is intended 
for non-technically-trained workers 
of various professions, and does not 
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aim at instructing technically-trained 
persons. 


The emphasis given to the effect of 
cultural background on_ personality 
increases one’s awareness of the con- 
tributions of sociology, but is done in 
such a general way that the reader 
may be left feeling only the surface 
has been touched. That, of course, is 
part of the purpose of the book,— 
to whet the appetite for the more 
specific information needed in any 
particular profession. 


After describing some concepts of 
behaviour, and some means for under- 
standing personality in action, the 
author reviews the interview as a 
professional method—its processes and 
techniques. 

“Good interviewing is the product 
of the skill with which the inter- 
viewer uses in his client’s behalf his 
knowledge, his understanding, his 
agency, and the interaction of person 
with person.” 

For the person with some experi- 
ence in interviewing, the chapter on 
“Essential Attitudes in Interviewing” 
is probably the most interesting. After 
describing the essential attitudes of 
the interviewer, the author proceeds 
to ethical considerations and ethical 
practices. Parts of this could serve as 
a basis for discussion in professional 
groups. 

Throughout the book there is a 
wide range of illustrations of inter- 
views selected from various settings. 
The second part of the book is com- 
posed of examples illustrating the 
theoretical concepts previously pre- 
sented, followed by questions for 
discussion. 

LILLIAN CARSCADDEN. 
Family Welfare Bureau 

of Greater Vancouver, 

Vancouver, B.C. 
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Youth, Marriage & the Family, by 
the Canadian Youth Commission. 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1948. 234 
pp- Price $2.00. 

One of the last reports of the Cana- 
dian Youth Commission in 1948 was 
Youth, Marriage and the Family—a 
report of the opinions of Canadian 
young people as well as the views of 
specialists in various phases of family 
life. Although five years old, the 
document is relatively up-to-date and 
merits consideration today. The 
Canadian family continues to be 
threatened by the same problems of 
economic insecurity, inadequate hous- 
ing, and lack of a comprehensive 
health program. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
I. The Canadian Family Today; II. 
What Young People Say About the 
Family; III. Means of Improving 
Family Life; and IV. Recommenda- 
tions. 

The first section reviews the Cana- 
dian family from its patriarchial be- 
ginnings, the effect on it of industrial- 
ization and urbanization with the 
resulting changes in the function of 
the family. In this section also there 
is a particularly good review of the 
disruptive effects of the war on 
families, which virtually no family 
escaped. The multiplicity of problems 
for families during this war period, 
and indeed for many years after, are 
realistically and clearly set forth. 

An interesting aspect of the second 
section, dealing with the views of 
young people on the family, was the 
general acceptance by the young 
people of their families. One might 
have expected more open hostility 
expressed. However, it was clear from 
the interviews that young people had 
important suggestions for improving 
family life which in itself would 
suggest some dissatisfactions. In 
general, the youth hoped for greater 
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financial security for themselves as 
well as more understanding and 
affection from parents and greater 
freedom to express their own views 
and to manage their own affairs. 

The third section, “Means of Im- 
proving Family Life” in effect offers 
a blue print for a more progressive 
welfare policy in Canada. In doing so 
it first briefly summarizes the provi- 
sion of social security, pointing out 
some of the lacks. This is a compre- 
hensive section and is well expressed. 

The final section presents the 
recommendations of the study in a 
concise and clear form. 

This report is of general interest 
to people who are concerned about 
what is happening to the Canadian 
family. One of the joys of this book 
is the use of clear everyday language. 

Betty STussINs. 
Ottawa. 


On the Social Frontier of Medicine, 
by Ida M. Cannon. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, (Toron- 
to: S. J. Reginald Saunders). 1952. 
273 pp. Price $6.25. 


In the midst of our preoccupation 
with the generic in social work edu- 
cation, Miss Cannon has presented us 
with an excellent account of the 
searching demands that can be made 
on social workers by specialized 
settings—in this case, a large general 
hospital. 

As Director of the Medical Social 
Service Department of the Massa- 
chussetts General Hospital in Boston 
for the past forty years, the author 
sets out to record for the benefit of 
her associates the largest personal 
fund of experience in medical social 
work that exists in North America. 

Her book falls into two parts of 
which the first and shorter section 
traces the beginnings of social work 
in English hospitals of the mid-nine- 
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teenth century. Contemporary ac- 
counts are employed by the author 
to illustrate the lively awareness of 
the “social factor in illness” that exist- 
ed in that era. Similar accounts detail 
the problems early encountered by 
social workers in attempting to meet 
the need: the hospital reluctant to 
consider the patient beyond its 
portals, a medical profession quietly 
resistant to the intrusion of “outsid- 
ers” in the care of the sick. (Nurses 
were only then being permitted into 
hospitals, with many misgivings). 

These early records will strike a 
hauntingly familiar note for many 
present-day hospital social workers, 
who by and large still feel they are 
grappling with the problem of “sell- 
ing” their services to hospital adminis- 
trations, the medical and nursing 
professions and the public at large. 

Miss Cannon in her own story, 
which occupies the second part of her 
book, tells how she and her associates 
continued the struggle to solve this 
long-standing conundrum of inter- 
professional relationships. On this 
score she inserts many interesting 
reflections on the’ dynamics of the 
medical practitioner and the medical 
profession as a whole which will 
prove most valuable to all engaged 
in this specialty. 

But she does not lose sight of the 
patient and the greater part of her 
book concern itself with the efforts 
of her department to bring good 
case work services to the patients of 
her hospital. As a pioneer, not the 
least of her problems was to define 
what the social service department in 
a hospital should accomplish for the 
sick. 

The way in which she drew upon 
medical and lay advisers as well as 
professional social workers to estab- 
lish her function and standards of 
service makes fascinating reading. Of 
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similar interest in the account of her 
participation as a social worker in 
the great reform movements at the 
beginning of the century particularly 
in regard to the campaigns against 
tuberculosis and poor housing. 


In writing her experiences Miss 
Cannon has successfully avoided the 
tedium of events by bringing to her 
history vivid personal glimpses of the 
people with whom she joined forces 
to pioneer the first hospital social 
service in America. Her writing is 
filled with the sense of adventure she 
obviously found in her work with the 
result that her book is both entertain- 
ing and instructive. 

Perhaps the most valuable contri- 
bution Miss Cannon makes in writ- 
ing her experiences is the perspec- 
tive she brings to an area of social 
work which has up to now lacked a 
written history. 

Ernest D. Hitt. 
Social Service Department, 
St. Paul’s Hospital, 
Vancouver. 


Pioneers of Adult Education in 
Canada, edited by Harriet Rouil- 
lard. Nelson & Sons, Toronto. 1953. 
118 pp. Price $1.50. 

Despite its heavy-sounding title, 
this little book is as lively as a three- 
ring circus. Here is good writing 
about interesting people doing worth- 
while things, presented in the form 
of capsules which the reader can take 
before, after, or in-between. The book 
consists of sixteen biographical sket- 
ches which appeared originally as 
monthly features in Food For 
Thought, magazine of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 

The men and women whose lives 
and personalities are captured in these 
brief essays are people who have 
shown the rest of us how to live more 
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intelligently, more successfully and 
more happily—which is probably the 
chief aim of adult education. All of 
them undertook difficult and frustrat- 
ing tasks; but they obviously found 
a great deal of delight in getting their 
work done, and anyone who feels 
sorry for himself should read this 
book—just for the uplift. Some of the 
people portrayed here are the ones 
you would naturally expect to find in 
a book about adult education in 
Canada: E. A. Corbett, H. M. Tory, 
J. J. Tompkins, E. A. Bradwin and 
W. J. Dunlop, for instance; but some 
of the others are first-class surprises, 
whose work was “adult education” 
only in a roundabout way. Among 
the later are Alphonse Desjardins, 
founder of the credit union move- 
ment in North America; Arthur 
Lismer, a Group-of-Seven man, Adel- 


aide Hoodless,; whose Women’s 
Institutes are a boon throughout the 
world; and Helen Stewart, British 
Columbia’s amazing Librarian-plus. 

Although the essays are the work 
of eleven authors, the writing appears 
to have some subtle uniformity of 
style; a sort of verve and unashamed 
enthusiasm which gives the whole 
book a ring of honest workmanship. 
This volume should prove to be 
pleasing and informative reading to 
almost any adult who likes people. 
To those who have a specific interest 
in the whole vast field of adult edu- 
cation this little book should be a 
well-thumbed daily companion — 
good for laughs, instruction and 
inspiration. 

Watter B. HEeErsert. 

Canada Foundation, 
Ottawa. 


Coming Events of Interest to Council Members 


November 25. Ontario Workshop for Community Chests and Councils. 
A one-day program on citizen participation for small and middle-sized 
cities, sponsored by the Community Chests and Councils Division of 
the Canadian Welfare Council and the Community Welfare Council 


of Ontario. YMCA, Hamilton. 


January 14 to 16, 1954. Midwinter Meeting, CWC Community Chests 
and Councils Division in association with the Family and Child Welfare, 
Public Welfare and Recreation Divisions. Business meetings of the 
Divisions will be held on January 14, and the Conference proper, which 
will be open to the public, will take place on January 15 and 16. Theme: 
“Social Planning in Changing Times”. Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


June 23. Annual Meeting, Canadian Welfare Council. King Edward 


Hotel, Toronto. 


June 24 to 26, 1954. Canadian Conference on Social Work. Royal 


York Hotel, Toronto. 


June 27 to July 3, 1954. Seventh International Conference of Social 
Work. University of Toronto, Toronto. 

August, 1954. Fifth International Congress on Mental Health and Inter- 
national Congress on Child Psychiatry, Toronto. 


August 30 to September 4, 1954. 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
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World Child Welfare Congress. 


November 1, 1953 








COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


Directory of Canadian Federal and Provincial Correctional 
Institutions in Canada. Lists institutions for both adults and 
juveniles, with names of wardens or superintendents, and also 
provides a list of senior officials in the federal or provincial 
departments responsible for administration. 

Mimeographed. 14 pages. . ; , : : ; 10 cents 


Foster Home Care, by Lorene Stubbins. 7 pages... ; 10 cents 


Is All Well with the Child? by Eileen Younghusband. Reprint 
from Canadian Welfare. Explains the fundamentals of modern 
child welfare services. 12 pages. ; ‘ : ‘ 10 cents 


Private and Social Insurance and the Problem of Social 
Security, by Eveline M. Burns. Reprint from Canadian Wel- 


fare. 12 pages. . i : . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 25 cents 
A Program of Staff Development 
Orientation 
Two pamphlets on staff development, for board members, 
executives and supervisors in social agencies . Each, 25 cents 


Treatment of the Criminal in Canada. Special issue of Canadian 
Welfare, September 15, 1953. 64 pages... ; ; 30 cents 


DISCOUNT ON BULK ORDERS 


10 per cent for 6 to 24 copies. 


20 per cent for 25 or more copies. 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


245 Cooper Street OTTAWA 











7th 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
June 27 to July 3, 1954 


Conference Th Cine: 


PROMOTING SOCIAL WELFARE 
THROUGH SELF-HELP AND 
COOPERATIVE ACTION 


ATTENTION, CANADIANS! 


It is expected that there will be room for only 1,000 Canadians at 
the International Conference. Preference will be given to people who 
are members. Be sure to join at once if you are not already a member and 
wish to be one of the Canadians who are fortunate enough to attend. 
The membership fee is $5.00. Upon joining, you will receive information 
leaflets and registration forms. (Registration fee for the Conference 
is $10.00.) 


Write to: 


MISS PHYLLIS HASLAM 


Membership Convener 


CANADIAN COMMITTEE 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


13 Washington Street, Toronto 





